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CEC Dates 


June 29, 1960 CEC Meeting at NEA Convention, Los Angeles 

November 9-12, 1960 CEC Eastern Fall Regional, Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 
November 16-19, 1960 CEC West Central Fall Regional, The Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City 
April 4-8, 1961 CEC international Convention, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


April 24-28, 1962 CEC International Convention, Deshler Hilton* Hotel and Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio 


(*convention headquarters) 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


» 
May 5- President’s Committee on Emp!oyment of the Physically Handicapped, 
Washington, D. C. 


May Minnesota State Federation, CEC, Faribault 


May Missouri Federation, CEC, Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton 

May Am. Assn. for Cleft Palate Rehabilitation, Denver, Colo. 

May Am. Assn. on Mental Deficiency, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

May American Hearing Society, Detroit 

June National Conference on Social Welfare, Atlantic City, N. J. 

June Acoustical Society of America, Providence, R.I. 

June A. G. Bell Assn. for the Deaf, Hotel Manger, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 1 South Carolina State Federation, CEC, Columbia, S. C. 

July 11-17 13th International Congress on Occupational Health, New York City 

Aug. 28-Sept. 2. National Society for Crippled Children & Adults, New York City 

Aug. 28-Sept. 2. 8th World Congress, International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 
New York City 


Sept. International Society of Orthopedics*and Traumatology, New York City 


INFORMATION INDEX 
Latest reference,in EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, to these 


topics may be found as follows: 


Advances to State Federation: Jan. °60, p. 253ff. 

Annual Membership Report: Jan. 60, p. 253ff. 

Annual Treasurer’s Report: Nov. °59. 

CEC Conventions: May ’60 (above) 

Chapter Activity Report: March °60, p. 357 

Constitutional Revisions: May °60, p. 449 ff. 

Fall Regional: Feb. ’60, p. 305ff. 

Methods of Appointment to Membership and Nominations 
Committees and Election to Governing Board: Sept. ’59 
p. 37. 

Membership Cycle for Same: Sept. °59, p. 38 

Nomination Procedures for CEC Officers: Sept. °59. p. 35ff 

Officers of Divisions: May °60, p. 487. 

Resolutions: May °60, p. 480. 
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A PROPOSED REVISION OF THE CEC CONSTITUTION 





For two years, William C. Geer, of the Southern Regional Education Board, and his committee 
on Council reorganization have been studying the problem of a revision of the CEC constitution 
and bylaws. Below is a copy of the committee’s presentation to the delegate assembly in Los 
Angeles. It includes only the constitution; the bylaws will be published later. 

The proposed revision is designed to give greater flexibility to Council operation. For example, 
the revision, in general, covers only Council structure and the required and permissive activities. 
The bylaws will specify what types of authority each governing body shall possess to act or legislate 
in any given area. 

It is anticipated that such a constitution and set of bylaws will give the Council all the legal 
foundation needed for operation, while making it possible to effect changes in detail of operation 
without the necessity of constitutional or bylaw amendment. 


ARTICLE I, NAME 
The name of this association shall be “The Council for Exceptional Children.” 
ARTICLE II, PURPOSE 


The principal purpose of the Council shall be to advance the education of excep- 


tional children and youth. 
ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. New Enrollments 
New membership enrollments in the Council shall be professional personnel from 
the field of education of exceptional children and youth. 
Section 2. Regular Members 
A regular member shall be a person enrolled in CEC on a periodic-term basis, 
8 I ] 
except one eligible for student membership. 
Section 3. Student Members 


A student member shall be a person enrolled in CEC on a periodic-term basis, who 
is in attendance during the academic year at an accredited college or university, and 


who is not engaged in full-time employment. 


Section 4. Life Members 


A life member shall be a person enrolled in CEC on a life-term basis. 
ARTICLE IV. ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. Relationship to NEA 


The Council shall be a department of the National Education Association of the 
United States. 


Section 2. CEC Vertical Structure 


The Council is authorized to accept, as segments of its vertical structure, such units 
as state and provincial federations, state and provincial branches, and local chapters. 
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Section 3. CEC Horizontal Structure 

The Council is authorized to accept, as segments of its horizontal structure, special- 
interest groups maintaining unified membership with CEC—the same to be known 
as divisions. 
Section 4. Unorganized Membership 


The Council is authorized to accept into individual membership the resident of 
any state or province that possesses neither a federation nor a branch. 


Section 5. Affiliates and Affiliations 


The Council, to promote its purpose and objectives, is authorized to enter into the 
following working relationsips: 
a. One wherein an organized group or agency is accepted as an affiliate of the 
Council. 
b. One wherein the Council is accepted as an affiliate of another organized group 
or agency. 
c. One wherein the Council joins with one or more organized groups and/or 


agencies in a mutual association or endeavor. 
ARTICLE V. ELECTIVE BODIES 
Section 1. The Officers 
The officers of the Council shall consist of a president, a president-elect, and a first 
vice-president. 
Section 2. The Executive Committee 


a. The executive committee shall consist of the three officers and four governors- 
at-large from the United States and one governor-at-large from Canada. 

b. Five members of the executive committee shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 3. The Board of Governors 

a. The board of governors, the administrative policy-making body of the Council, 
shall consist of one representative from each federation, one representative from 
each branch possessing 100 or more members, one representative from each 
non-organized state or province possessing 100 or more members, and the eight 
members of the executive committee. 

b. One-third of all board members holding office shall constitute a quorum. 


Section 4. The Delegate Assembly 


a. The delegate assembly, the legislative body of the Council, shall consist of one 


or more delegates from each chapter, branch, federation, and division. 


Sixty delegates validated by the credentials committee for a given assembly 


shall constitute a quorum. 
ARTICLE VI. BOARDS, COMMISSIONS, AND COMMITTEES 


The Council is authorized to establish and finance ihe operation of boards, com- 


missions, standing committees and ad hoc committees. 
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ARTICLE VII. OFFICES AND STAFFS 





Section 1. International Office 
The Council shall operate a central headquarters office, under the direction of an 
executive secretary, with the necessary professional, secretarial, and clerical personnel. 


Section 2. Other Offices 
The Council is authorized to establish and staff such other offices as may be con- 
sidered desirable. 


ARTICLE VIII. MEETINGS 


Section 1. Professional Meetings 


a. The Council shall meet at regular periods in international convention, except 
when prevented by a major emergency. 

b. The Council is authorized to conduct special or regular conventions, confer- 
ences, workshops, or other type meetings in addition to, or alternately with. 
international conventions—either independently, or in cooperation with other 


organizations and/or agencies. 
Section 2. Meetings of Elective Bodies, Commissions, and Committees 


a. Regularly scheduled meetings shall be held by the delegate assembly, by the 
board of governors, by the executive committee, and by each established com- 
mission, except when prevented by a major emergency. 

b. Special meetings of the delegate assembly, of the board of governors, of the 
executive committee, and of any established commission or committee are 


authorized. 


ARTICLE IX. PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1. A Journal 

The Council shall publish an official journal. 
Section 2. Special Publications 

The Council is authorized to publish special journals, monographs, pamphlets, 
books, and other materials designed to be of value in advancing the education of 
exceptional children. 
Section 3. Service Publications 

The Council is authorized to publish such handbooks and other service materials 


as are deemed essential. 
ARTICLE X. TRUST FUND 


The Council is authorized to accept gifts and bequests, all of which, with life-mem- 
bership receipts, shall be deposited in a trust fund. 


ARTICLE XI. IMPLEMENTATION 


Section 1. Effective Date of this Constitution 
This constitution shall become effective, immediately, upon its adoption by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the assembly. 
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Section 2. Bylaws 
The delegate assembly shall adopt a set of bylaws with which to implement this 
constitution, such bylaws to become effective, immediately, upon a majority vote of 


the assembly. 


Section 3. Status of Incumbents and Procedures for Filling Vacancies During Transi- 
tion Period 


a. Any member of an elective body functioning under the former constitution shall 
complete his or her unexpired term as a member of a similar body under this 
constitution, with a possible change in title and/or responsibilities. 

1) The 1960-61 past president shall complete the current administration year 
under the title and responsibilities of a governor-at-large. 

The 1960-61 president shall complete the current administration year as 

president and shall serve during the following administration year as a 


nN 


; 
; 


governor-at-large. 

3) The 1960-61 president-elect shall complete the current administration year 
as president-elect and shall then serve one year as president, followed by 
one year as a governor-at-large. 

4) The newly elected 1961-62 president-elect shall serve in that capacity for one 
year, beginning with the first of the next administration year; he shall then 
serve one year as president, followed by one year as a governor-at-large. 

5) The newly elected 1961-1964 recording secretary shall serve for three years, 
beginning with the next administration year as a governor-at-large. 

6) The 1960-63 treasurer shall serve the balance of the current administration 
year and the two following years as a governor-at-large. 

7) The 1959-62 and the 1960-63 state and provincial members of the govern- 
ing board shall serve the balance of their respective unexpired terms, as 
state and provincial members of the board-of-governors. 

8) The newly elected state and provincial members of the governing board for 

‘the 1961-64 term shall serve for three years, beginning with the first of the 
next administration year, as state and provincial members of the board of 


governors. 


b. Any election, under this constitution, conducted to fill an executive-committee 
vacancy created by expiration of an incumbent’s term of office shall be for the 
full term, except as indicated otherwise—with the first four elections and the 
succeeding three-year cycles to be scheduied as follows: 

1) In 1962 there shall be elected a governor-at-large from Canada, a governor- 
at-large from the United States, a president-elect (for a two year term—the 
second of which he shall serve as president), and a first vice president. 

2) In 1963 there shall be elected a governor-at-large from the United States 
and a first vice-president. 


3) In 1964 there shail be elected two governors-at-large from the United States 


and a first vice-president. 
4) In 1965 there shall be elected a governor-at-large from Canada, a governor- 
at-large from the United States, and a first vice president. 
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Section 4. Executive Committee Election Cycle 


The schedule for later elections. beginning with 1966, shall repeat, in three-year 
cycles, the 1963-1964-1965 schedule as stated. 
ARTICLE XII, AMENDMENTS 
Section 1, A Petition for an Amendment 
a. Any proposed amendment either to this constitution or to its bylaws shall be 
initiated by petition to the president, signed by five members of the Council in 
good standing. 
b. The president shall cause such petition to be published promptly in the Council’s 
official journal and to be placed on the agenda of the next meeting of the board 
of governors, with a request for that body’s recommendations. 


Section 2. Adoption of a Constitutional Amendment 


The adoption of a constitutional amendment may be made at any legally constituted 
meeting of the delegate assembly by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast by the 
delegates present and voting, provided that the proposed amendment shall have been 
published in the Council’s official journal at least three montas in advance of said 
assembly and, provided further, that the presiding officer shall have caused the recom- 
mendations of the board of governors to be presented to the assembly. 


Section 3. Adoption of a Bylaw Amendment 


The adoption of a bylaw amendment shall be made in the same manner and under 
the same provisions and regulations governing the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment, except that only a simple majority shall be required of the votes cast by the 


delegates present ana voting. 
Section 4. The Date an Amendment Becomes Effective 


Any adopted amendment—constitutional or bylaw—shall become effective im- 
mediately upon passage unless the delegate assembly specifies otherwise. 
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NOVEMBER 9-12, 1960 


SOUTHERN HOTEL, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
CO-SPONSOR: MARYLAND STATE FEDERATION, CEC 


Theme: “Our Changing World: 


Implications for the Exceptional Child and His Teacher” 


SPEAKERS: PAUL R. MORT, PROFESSOR EMERITUS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, U. S. 
DEPT. OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PROGRAM CHAIRMAN: LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS CHAIRMAN: 
EDYTHE KNIPE HARRIE SELZNICK 
HOST: BALTIMORE CITY CHAPTER: CEC 
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OBJECTIVITY 
SUBJECTIVITY 


A POINT OF VIEW 


| N A RECENT issue of the Review of Educational Re- 
search (December 1959) I had the opportunity 
to state that the immediate future of research in 
speech pathology will be characterized by (a) more 
collaboration in research among universities, agen- 
cies, and school systems; (b) improvement through 
university training of the ability of speech thera- 
pists to more proficiently understand and apply the 
results of research; (c) interest in speech disorders 
of the aged; (d) wider use of instrumentation and 


mathematico-descriptive representations of speech 


and psychological substrates of linguistic structures 
and communicative disruptions; (f) more extensive 
comparative analyses of the import of diagnostic 
and therapeutic variables; (g) establishment of val- 
id and reliable measuring tools; (h) greater accept- 
ance of the worth of case studies and the necessity 
of longitudinal research; and (i) recognition of the 
clinician himself as the most important diagnostic 
or therapeutic instrument and the continuing at- 
tempt to help him become a more valid and reliable 
“instrument.” The present paper, stemming from 
the last-named area, concerns the research practi- 
tioner or consumer himself. It considers briefly the 
significance of subjective or personal experience in 
training and practice in the several areas of ex- 
ceptionality. During its preparation the writer was 
mindful of those workers who tend to stress the 
merits of scientific objectivity while abjuring re- 


search or service activity which may be subjective 


@ ALBERT T. MURPHY is professor of special education and 
speech pathology, School of Education, Boston University, 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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and RESEARCH 


ALBERT T. MURPHY 


or, for instance, “clinical.” From the present point 
of view, the attempt to maintain strict objectivity 
in research, theorizing or service not only is unde- 
sirable: regarded absolutely, complete objectivity is 


a myth. 
The Person in the Theory 


Each of the many theories concerning stuttering, 
emotional disorders and treatment, reading disabil- 
ity and remediation, or methodology with variously 
brain-injured children has its devotees. Such theo- 
ries, in essence, are simply ways of looking at given 
behaviors. Ideally, they can help to center our at- 
tention and efforts on a more systematic construc- 
tion of interconnected assumptions relevant to the 
subject under study and perhaps, eventually. lead to 
valid predictions and improved practice. Theories 
are like filter-systems in that they function to ex- 
clude matter extraneous to the theorist’s or research- 
er’s focus; however, they may also filter out material 
which our senses, sans theory, might otherwise have 
perceived in a more immediate and meaningful way. 
Some theoretical filter-systems make it easier than 
others for their advocates to take advantage of im- 
provements in evaluation or treatment made possi- 
ble by other systems. Research or theoretical pro- 
cedures based on one pattern of interpretation may 
little clarify propositions to workers using different 
patterns. In fact, it may be almost impossible for 
proponents to get an audience at all, perhaps be- 
cause they must first teach a new language, and even 
then. those who cannot believe that the new has any- 
thing of value to offer over the old, will be slow 
iearners or, indeed, they may be unable or may re- 
fuse to learn at all. The degree to which such com- 
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This article is the third in a series of rather 
informal research essays planned as a service 
by the CEC Research Committee. “Implica- 
tions of Research ‘» the Area of the Gifted,” 
by T. Ernest Newland, in the Jan. (1959) is- 
sue was the first article. This was followed by 
“Research in Mental Retardation: A Point of 
View,” by Leonard S. Blackman, in the Sep- 
tember (1959) issue. 

It is hoped that these brief “Research 
Tracts” will be helpful to those whose primary 
interest is in the “applied” area of work with 
exceptional children—W1ILLIAM C. Kvarac- 
EUS, CHAIRMAN, CEC RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


municative breakdowns are a function of personal 
involvement rather than sober intellectual inquiry 
is probably considerable. 

Attempts to describe and understand the complex 
phenomena associated with exceptional children 
often reduce to explanations of those features which 
are most obvious and least difficult to verbalize. 
even though they may be less important to the busi- 
ness of expanding knowledge concerning etiology, 
relationships, and treatment. Again, the personal 
element is considerable. The substitution of exactly 


defined abstractions for vague impressions may al- 


low for easier quantification and manipulation, but 


it also carries the risk of losing in the process some 
of the richness of the raw empirical material. The 
simplest and most telling of intuitions thus may 
come to be shared as complex mazes of raveled sym- 
bolism. Even those individuals who agree on a 
theory or treatment-approach need to be mindful of 
the personal equation inferred by Piaget who, 
though writing of children, might have had adults 
in mind when he said that they fail to understand 
one another because they think that they do under- 
stand one another. However, semantic risks must be 
taken if we are ever going to say anything at all. 
And theoretical disagreement does not mean that 
there cannot be agreement. Clinicians may disagree 
in the educational approach to brain-injured chil- 
dren, but agree on the importance of increasing 
scientific knowledge concerning these children. We 
might also agree that research designed to reveal 
the extent to which the abstractions of various theo- 
retical systems are equivalent might produce, not 
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only more clarity, but valuable information of other 
kinds. 


The Person in the Methodology 


Consider the worker in the field of exceptionality 
who emphasizes the use of instrumentation and pre- 
cise scales while neglecting the most delicate of in- 
struments—himself. Although his strongest claim to 
the status of a scientist lies in the academic prestige 
usually associated with his metrical tools, inwardly 
he realizes that they are far from flawless. In work- 
ing with extremely complex subject-matter, with dis- 
abilities linked to emotional, intellectual, and physi- 
cal factors, not to mention a combination of these, 
the extreme isolation of phenomena must be ac- 
cepted for what it is; a near-artificiality having 
lesser application to the individual. At best, experi- 
mental findings with the exceptional can be regard- 
ed as approximations of what would happen, inas- 
much as precise measurements can occur only in an 
idealized setting (“laboratory conditions”). Too 
often precision rather than adequacy seems to be 
the criterion of excellence. It can be argued that 
more precise methodology produces less applicable 
information. The highest reliabilities in exception- 
ality research tend to pertain to data so molecular 
as to be of minor import in the understanding and 
treatment of these disabilities. 

More consideration needs to be given to the use 
of experimental methodology with single subjects; 
after all, our problem is to predict what a given 
individual will do under different circumstances, to 
identify and positively alter the forces motivating 
his aberrant behavior, to ascertain consistent trends 
through repetition, alternate methods of study, and 
the use of more than one experimenter with the in- 
dividual. Man’s outstanding characteristic, in addi- 
tion to his acquisition of social speech, is his unique- 
ness, a trait which is looked at as awkward by those 
seeking generally regular and uniform laws of be- 
havior derived from and applicable to groups of 
humans viewed as classes of objects. This unique- 
ness is not easily captured by such objective means 
as the use of statistics. Certainly, statistical tools 
deserve our enthusiastic use, but enthusiasm which 
is moderated by serious recognition of the signifi- 
cance of imagination, intuition, and a firm grasp of 
the knowledge of one’s discipline. Whatever else 
may be said for statistics, it cannot be said that they 
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are capable of self-evaluation. Statistics are sym- 
bols of facts; these facts, to be shared, have to be 
verbalized and interpreted—by individuals who, by 
basic nature, are inferential and intuitive. The field 
of special education has made gigantic strides in its 
short history as a recognized profession. But com- 
pared, for example, to the physical sciences, we are 
barely on the threshold of knowledge concerning the 
many disorders. The less an area is developed in 
terms of knowledge and theoretical soundness, the 
less important methodological improvement _ is. 
More important is the discovery of relationships, 
the follow-through of hunches, the search for fertile 
ideas regarding childhood development and dis- 
ruption. This is especially so in a field in which, 
clinically at least, soundness and knowledge of in- 
terpersonal relationships are so crucial. There is 
more than a kernel of truth in the Aristotelian view 
that while the physical sciences are based on the 
process of theoretical reasoning, the applied social 
sciences are hinged more on perceptive judgments. 
The clinician, in his daily work setting, often makes 
a best guess at what is most pertinent. He finds 
himself making quick estimates of the total of a 
great number of factors that have not been precise- 
ly defined, reacting as adequately as he is able to 
the uniqueness of the individual or situation per- 
ceived. The research or procedure-bound clinician 
enamoured of method is like the critic of a painting 
who, incapable of seeing the essential unity of the 
picture. is fascinated by the brush stroke marks, 
the color shadings, or the handling of the edges. 
And just as young painters today are directed by 
their teachers to such technical savoir-faire as ex- 
amples to be emulated, so are many student clini- 
cians. Attention to and command of techniques are. 
of course, essential, but not to the point where the 
painter or ciinician becomes, rather than master. 
the slave of technique. In the most capable work- 
ers. technical skills have become second-nature. 
available without conscious attention. Predominant- 
ly unaware of the details of techniques, such work- 
ers do not forget what they are for. It was Albert 
Einstein who said, “Perfection of tools and confu- 


sion of aims are characteristic of our time.” 


The Person in the Training Process 


Recipients of graduate degrees in the fields of ex- 
ceptionality, more probably those with little or no 
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full-time working experience, run the risk of being 
Their advantage in theoretical 


“theory-bound.” 
knowledge or experimental design may be evident 
in intellectual discussions of abstractions, but their 
ability in administering programs, in public rela- 
tions, in staff relations, in achieving worthwhile in- 
terpersonal relationships with students, parents and 
clients, and in producing an original thought, may 
be less obvious. 

There is a real need to ask ourselves if we are 
training researchers and clinicians to be profes- 
sional obscurantists who perform persistently the 
taught methodology, but who hesitate to wonder 
about its adequacies or weaknesses, to investigate 
possible variant forms or to invest “self” in the 
process. Expressed differently, are clinicians overly 
attached to preformulated educational or therapeu- 
tic procedures? Does an effusive enthusiasm for 
one theory deafen the researcher to the words of 
another? There is no denying that a state of belief 
can be a calm and comfortable experience. It is 
doubt which gnaws. To change or alter one’s belief 
creates an uneasiness which those of us less secure 
find very natural to avoid. But it is doubt also 
which leads to pursuit of an idea, to an analysis of 
methods to which we may have earlier pledged de- 
termined allegiance, or to a point of resolution con- 
cerning a research, diagnostic, or therapeutic dilem- 
ma. To what degree do we educate students to 
doubt, to ask why? The state of indecision, being 
disquieting, forces many to retain the security of 
views already held. Yet it is just this kind of ex- 
perience which characterizes thoughtful and crea- 
tive research and clinical behavior. The eminent 
Harvard philosopher, Charles Peirce, once called 
this condition “the method of fixed belief.” The 
method yields, for those who need a rigid faith. 
great peace of mind, but, also, professional auto- 
intoxication. Peirce’s comment was, “If it is their 
highest impulse to be intellectual slaves, then slaves 
they ought to remain.” 


But how can we educate so as to best aid in 
the maximum development of the personal and pro- 
fessional potentialities of future researchers and 
clinicians? Ay, there’s the rub, and there’s a fer- 
tile field for research, too. Must all workers wear 
two hats, one for research, the other for service? Or 
are separate traffic-patterns indicated? Shall train- 
ing programs be standardized? Or can we identify 
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certain substantive and methodological areas and 
say, “These are required by all, these by some, and 
even, perhaps, these—by none?” Are experiences 
necessary for those becoming proficient in research 
methodology to be required of those going into serv- 
ice areas? Or vice versa? We would be hard put 
to justify the reasonability of all trainees in one area 
of exceptionality having an identical program, at 
least on a graduate level. The correlation of re- 
search or clinical effectiveness may show little re- 
lationship to numbers and kinds of courses taken, 
much less grades received. Taylor, et al (American 
Psychologist, April, 1959) in an outstanding dis- 
cussion of education for research in psychology, 
stated : 


“The attitudes, the independence of thought, and the 
willingness to persist in one’s own interests and be- 
liefs that characterize good research work are often 
the very traits that lead an individual to resist actively 
pressures toward conformity to a given pattern of 
study, toward mastery of given areas of knowledge, 
or toward acceptance of given ways of thinking. Con- 
sequently, the imposition of standardized patterns 
may often operate to exclude individuals with traits 
desirable for research.” 

Somehow, it will be necessary to gear our train- 
ing programs in the areas of the handicapped to the 
interests and attitudes of the individual moving 
through the process: “uniqueness in programming” 
might be a reasonably descriptive phrase. Not only 
the research person, but the service person, too, 
will be going into situations characterized by di- 
versity; both will need to know how and want to 
search for new knowledge and relationships; both 
will find that there are few clean-cut rules of be- 
havior. Both clinician and researcher will need a 
persistence to tasks over long periods of time; they 
will need to avoid premature decisions; they will 
need imagination and the desire to create; independ- 
ence in thought and action; a willingness to endure 
periods of aloneness and the business of worrying 
through a research or therapy enigma; they must 
show little conformity but great diversity. The re- 
search and service processes, even regardless of the 
ivy-tower dignity of the former, tend to be often 
illogical, even haphazard affairs. The acceptance or 
rejection of a research idea or a therapeutic proce- 
dure is often a function primarily of intuitive im- 
pressions, many of which may fail to jibe with “the 
facts.” 

The teachers of the person are then, to say the 
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least, important. Are they, also, to wear two hats? 
Many believe that research activity enhances teach- 
ing ability and that the most effective teachers are 
those who do participate in research projects. How- 
ever, when there is near-equal allegiance to both 
research and service, each seems to suffer. Research 
activities will be side-tracked when a sense of duty 
encounters service demands; and there is immediate 
reinforcement for the clinician. Research seeming 
less “practical” and being propelled by less obvious 
internal rewards (unless it is sponsored research), 
is placed aside. If the faculty is primarily research- 
oriented, the student must become so in order to 
achieve appropriate recognition; if the student is 
service-oriented, he may be handicapped. The task 
of teaching a technique is one thing; the problem of 
teaching clinical pliability and research creativity 
is quite another. That which is easiest to teach is 
apt to be less valuable in the long run, yet. partially 
because of personal comfort and ease of transmittal, 
it may receive an exaggerated importance. That 
which is difficult to specify, such as the essentials 
of a warm, clinical relationship or the process of 
questioning wonderment in research cannot be given 
by prescription, since none is available: it can be 


passed on or nurtured more successfully by exam- 





ple—by the process of close apprenticeship. Some 
teachers teach facts and methods and lay solid foun- 
dations of basic knowledge on which to grow in- 
creasingly. We are indebted to them. Yet there are 
other teachers, found less often, who have an out- 
look on life that is new and exciting, who help us 
to view life in new perspective, who, indeed. inspire. 
They are the teachers who will be better able to 
individualize and enrich the educational process to 
the point where one day we can say, “Here are not 
only skilled research and clinical craftsmen, but in- 
dividuals unafraid to wonder, intuit, interpret, im- 
agine and to ask ‘Why?’”; individuals who will be 
aware of the subjective forces at work in even the 
most scientific enterprises, and who will not be 
fearful of allowing subjectivity some free rein in 
their work; individuals who as Michael Polanyi 
(Personal Knowledge, University of Chicago Press, 
1958) stated, will recognize that “. . . into every act 
of knowing there enters a passionate contribution of 
the person knowing what is being known, and... 
this coefficient is no mere imperfection but a vital 


component of this knowledge.” 








Presidential Address Abstracts 
from Los Angeles Convention 


“Running Like GO” 


N THE 10 years that I have been active at the 
i national level, first as regional director, then 
program chairman at Boston, later as editor of the 
Journal for Exceptional Children for five years, and 
then the succession from president-elect to presi- 
dent, I have seen many changes and have been close 
to the deliberations and actions of a succession of 
executive committees. During that time, one man 
has earned, and will continue to receive, my respect 
and admiration for his continuous and dedicated 
service to CEC. Harley Z Wooden has nursed, 
encouraged, pushed, and guided the Council for 
Exceptional Children toward the status of a strong 
professional organization which it is destined to 
attain. 

We've been “running like 60” just to keep up 
with Mr. Wooden and the Council’s growth and 
thence the theme of this address as it relates to this 
process and to this year of 1960. It is a popularly 
tinged theme, yet I propose that it has many im- 


plications for us. 


Four Frames of Reference 

May I propose four frames of reference concern- 
ing this theme which we will ask you to hold in 
your minds as we report on the Council organiza- 
tion, its program, and our professional problems. 
These frames of references are running like 60 in 
retreat, running like 60 but aimlessly, running like 
60 to keep up, and running like 60 to get ahead. 

I don’t even like to consider the first point of 
view, but—we do need to face the fact that some 





@ IVAN K. GARRISON, director of special services, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, is now completing his term as CEC President. 
This article is based upon the address presented by President 
Garrison, during the second general session of the 38th an- 


nual spring internation convention of CEC, in the Ball Room 
of the Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, April 20, 1960. 
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school districts and state residential schools must 
run like 60 in retreat to keep up with program 
cuts resulting from failures to find adequate finan- 
cial support. Just about the time that we are begin- 
ning to feel public acceptance of the philosophy that 
schools should serve all the children of all the 
people, we find a few educators who are running 
like 60 in retreat by saying, “We mean all children 
except the trainable mentally retarded, the emotion- 
ally disturbed, the multiply handicapped, the over- 
age educationally handicapped, or those beyond the 
compulsory age who don’t like school.” 

These are just two examples of how we can run 
like 60 in retreat. However, we prefer to move on 
to the other three points of view. 

We can run like 60 and it will appear to the 
observer that our running is aimless and, perhaps, 
it is. But this could be searching for an avenue 
which can be pursued with profit. 

Running like 60 to keep up should be self-explan- 
atory. Ten years ago we were “guesstimating”’ that 
we were providing school programs for 20-to-25 
percent of the exceptional child population. Today, 
on the basis of studies of prevalence. we are saying 
that 75-to-80 percent of the exceptional children 
in school are not receiving the special education 
programs which they need. In running like 60 to 
keep up, we have been getting ahead in numbers of 
classes and programs, in numbers of teacher educa- 
tion centers and of teachers prepared, but we are 
just barely keeping up, percentage-wise, if either 


set of figures may be trusted. 


Council Organization 


We have been running like 60 to get ahead and 
are doing it in many areas. Let’s turn to CEC or- 
ganization. Last year, Lloyd Dunn presented the 
seriousness of our financial situation so clearly that 
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through your representatives in the Delegate As- 
sembly, you voted to increase dues. In most in- 
stances when an organization increases its dues, 
there is a considerable drop in membership during 
the first year. Its losses are usually regained w:‘h- 
in two additional years and it goes on to increased 
membership. I’m happy to report that our loss in 
membership is far below what we anticipated. At 
the present time, we have 11,814 members. This 
represents a 5.7 percent drop in membership com- 
pared with last year at this time. June Jordan, as 
director of membership, and Ray Graham, as inter- 
national membership chairman, have been running 
like 60 and I feel sure that by the end of the mem- 
bership year we can say that not only have we kept 
up but we will have gone ahead. 

We have other indications of getting ahead in 
organization. We have four new federations of 
chapters (total of 27), a new state and a new pro- 
vincial chapter (total of 11), and 28 new local chap- 
ters (total of 280). We will talk about potential a 
little later, but may we say now that we must con- 
tinue to run like 60 if our membership gains are to 
keep up with the yearly increase in potential mem- 
bers. 

Publications 

By running like 60, we have made some real 
gains with our publications. I am sure that every- 
one is aware of the continuous expansion of our 
official journal, EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. The CEC 
has also prepared a considerable amount of very 
valuable material for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference. Maynard Reynolds’ Special Publications 
Committee, and Lloyd Dunn’s committee on the 
Research Monograph Series have several publica- 
tions soon to be released. The first issue of the 
monograph series “Family Crisis and The Retarded 
Child,” by Bernard Farber is just off the press. By 
the time of the fall regionals, we hope to have five 
new publications as concrete examples of our ex- 
panded publication program. 

Your March issue of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
gives some indication of the participation of CEC 
members, committee chairmen, and division repre- 
sentatives in many important conferences. We had 
10 representatives from the Division on Teacher 
Education at seven conferences, across the country, 
sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. We have 
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had representation at such meetings as AAAS, NEA, 
Council of National Organizations, White House 
Conference committees, and the White House Con- 
ference, International Relations Conferences. and 
WCOTP. We have been running like 60 to keep up 
with these requests. If we are to get ahead, this 
procedure must be reciprocal wherein the CEC holds 
invitational conferences on single topics such as 
professional standards, administration, program 
development in specific areas of exceptionality, and 


guidance of exceptional children and their parents. 


Federations and Chapters 

Our federations and chapters have been running 
like 60 and getting ahead. (I urge you to read Mary 
Grant’s report of these activities in the March issue 
(p. 357) of ExcepTIONAL CHILDREN). Federations 
are establishing lines of communication between 
the Council and local chapters. If we are to get 
ahead, federations must be able to assume more 
responsibility for leadership in local chapter de- 
velopment, program planning, participation in state 
and federal legislative activity, recruitment, and 
the development of standards for professional per- 
sonnel. Local chapters are definitely moving from 
tea, bridge, and recreational field trip meetings to. 
strong professional programs. To get ahead, chap- 
ters must apply their firsthand knowledge of state- 
and national professional problems and their im- 
plications, and provide the laboratories where sug- 
gestions and solutions to these problems may be 


tried. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


An organization must operate and function with- 
in the limits of interpretations of its constitution 
and by-laws. The need occurs for changes in organ- 
izational structure and functioning as our member- 
ship grows, and as our professional needs change. 
The committee on Council Reorganization and 
Constitution Revision, headed by William Geer, has 
been running like 60. The committee has com- 
pressed at least two years’ work into one year. 
Lloyd Dunn gave the committee the vision of having 
a first reading of the constitution here at Los An- 
geles. It will be read here in the Delegate Assembly. 
I think you will find that the constitution provides 
room for growth and development. It is a broad, 
enabling document. The specifics of implementa- 
tion are in the by-laws. There have been several 
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drafts of these bylaws. It is our hope that the 
second reading and adoption of the constitution 
and bylaws may be accomplished at Detroit, next 
year. I know that Bill Geer would want me to call 
special attention to the detailed consideration which 
Harley Wooden has been giving to the final wording 
of these documents. 

We are at the starting post with some aspects of 
our expanded program but we are taking on fuel 
and idling our motors so that we can run like 60 
when we receive the starting signal. May I point 
to a few of these examples? 


The CEC in Canada 


We are at the starting post in assuming our 
organizational responsibilities for the development 


For 


years, we have been spending Canadian dollars as 


of Canadian Council activities and services. 


though Canadian members were receiving the same 
benefits and services as United States members. 
This has been true for a large share of the member- 
ship dollar. However, many of our Council activities 
such as legislation and some of our committee 
work. have been specific to the needs of United 
States members. We must be prepared to help Can- 
adian chapters and provincial federations develop 
services which are specific to the needs of Canadian 
members and be ready to support these services 
with budget appropriations. Perhaps the day will 
come when a CEC Canadian Commission will take 
the place of our Committee on Canadian affairs. 
Again. as Canadian members assess their needs, the 
greatest of these may be the need for some kind of 
service publication; or, perhaps the need will be 
to establish some kind of sub-office with part or 
full-time secretarial assistance. 

Meanwhile, Canada has been making great strides 
in membership. By the end of the membership year 
Canada’s gains will probably show a larger per- 
centage of increase than United States. A new pro- 
vincial chapter in Manitoba has enrolled 120 mem- 
bers. 

Just two more notes on membership: We now 
have a local chapter in the Panama Canal Zone 
and since April 8, 1959, we have enrolled 134 (total 
of 190) life members for an increase of 239 percent. 

We are at the post on many aspects of program 
development. Operational procedures and promo- 
tional aspects of membership and program develop- 
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ment are two functions which eventually must be- 


come separated. We must provide more in the way 
of service publications such as handbooks, sugges- 
tions for projects, recruitment literature, and news. 
letter services. Program development will require 
coordination of committee activities and close work- 
ing relationships with our divisions and federations. 
As we increase our membership, we must keep up 
with services to members, and this requires a con- 
stant evaluation of professional assignments and 
personnel needs of our central office staff. Lest you 
become too concerned over the percentage of our 
budget which goes for salaries, compare this per- 
centage with your own school or institution budget. 
It takes people to provide services, and that per- 
centage should increase as our financial base for 
expenditures becomes larger. Our only hope, how- 
ever, for providing these services is to develop 
more income-producing materials and publications. 
There are departments within the NEA which re- 
ceive as much revenue from the sale of publica- 
tions as they do from membership dues. We can 
look on any professional shelf and find that most of 
the publications on exceptional children have been 
prepared by organizations other than CEC. We 
must run like 60 if we are ever to catch up in this 
area. 
Special Education Study 

During the past year, the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives Subcommittee on Special Education has 
initiated a special study on all federal legislation 
and departmental regulations affecting special edu- 
The CEC has had the 


privilege of suggesting the names of members who 


cation and rehabilitation. 


could testify at the hearings and participate in the 
discussion workshops which have been a part of 
this study. These people have testified as indi- 
viduals with a professional interest in exceptional 
children rather than as official spokesmen for the 
CEC. 

This study will be completed and the data 
processed in much less time than had been antici- 
pated. The last hearing is scheduled in Chicago 
on May 13 and 14. On or before that date, CEC 
will have formulated and caused to be read into 
the records, a statement of CEC’s official position 
with respect to unmet needs of exceptional children 
and youth. You will hear more about this state- 


ment during the convention. However, I may say 
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at this time that it will be a strong statement em- 
phasizing our commitment to the program of grants 
to colleges and universities for the development of 
programs and curricula for the training of teachers 
and leadership personnel in all areas of education 
which serve exceptional children. The statement 
will include recommendations concerning a_pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid, provisions for demonstration 
projects. a comprehensive research program, a na- 
tional enumeration of exceptional children (includ- 
ing the number in need of special instruction and 
related services). and the coordination of federal 
activities in special education. 


Legislation 

Closely related to this statement of CEC’s posi- 
tion for this special study is a policy statement 
concerning legislation. In this connection, we must 
mention Leo Connor who, as chairman of the CEC 
legislative committee, has certainly been running 
like 60. Dr. Connor, Harley Wooden, Bob Gates, 
and Jack Birch have contributed to a working paper 
on legislative policy which we hope will provide 
As a 


result of Dr. Connor’s invitational workshop on 


the basis for future legislative platforms. 


legislation. we hope to establish a legislative com- 
mittee which will serve as an advisory body to the 
Executive Committee and as a working group to 
analyze and report on bills, draft recommendations 
for annual legislative platforms, implement the 
platforms by preparing drafts of bills which should 
be introduced, provide informed witnesses to testify 
at Congressional hearings, and accept legislative 
assignments from the central office which have been 
delegated to that office by the Executive Committee. 

Federal legislation is very important to local pro- 
It will have 
even greater importance in the future as the atten- 


gram development at the present time. 


tion, interest, and imagination of legislators are 
aroused by the size and complexity of problems of 
providing programs and services for exceptional 
children at state and local levels. Part of the prob- 
lem of doing total planning for exceptional children 
has been the tendency to divide and subdivide re- 
sponsibilities according to ages and kinds of prob- 
lems. For example, when special education enters 
the picture, general education has no further re- 
sponsibility. When the child reaches some magic 
age, he becomes the responsibility of some other 


agency such as the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
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tation and special education has no further re- 
sponsibilities. 

If CEC can run like 60, we can develop a pattern 
of legislative activity that is as effective in shaping 
and planning federal legislation as are state legisla- 
tive programs developed by some of our federa- 
tions. If we don’t use the CEC organizational 
structure for national, state, and local participation 
in legislative decision making, we can sit back and 
watch the concept of total special educational plan- 
ning split as its various pieces are farmed out or 
are taken over by governmental departments other 
than the U. S. Office of Education. 


Professional Education 

Now, your president is going to assume the 
prerogative of expressing a personal opinion. This 
opinion should not be construed to be representa- 
tive of the thinking or action of any governing 
body within our organization—but here it is: 

CEC is primarily an organization of profes- 
Our 


hope for the future is not going to be realized 
Pe | é : 


sional educators of exceptional children. 


through the dissipation of energies to the end 
that 
groups and/or individuals may become mem- 


bers of CEC. 


sented because the true special educator is 


non-professional and _ para-educational 
These interests will be repre- 


concerned with the total picture of child de- 

velopment but he’s looking at it through the 

eyes of an educator and not those of a medical 
specialist or parent. 

Please do not misconstrue the meaning of this 
last statement. We need the interest, knowledge. 
consultative services, participation in conferences 
and conventions, and the support of all professional 
and lay groups who are interested in exceptional 
children. But if we are to realize our full potential 
for contributing to broad social planning for the 
education of exceptional children, we must be able 
to speak as the organization of professional edu- 
cators of exceptional children. 

May I emphasize this statement of opinion? 
Somewhere in the report of the White House Con- 
S. Office 


of Education be strengthened and the administering 


ference is a recommendation that the U. 


officer be given cabinet status. Surely we can all 
understand and subscribe to the need for a strong 
U. S. Office of Education. Special education de- 
veloped as a result of the recognition, by general 
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educators, of the need for specially trained person- 
nal and specially planned services and programs for 
exceptional children. If it was not lost in the com- 
plex job of compiling the report, there should be a 
recommendation to the effect that the Section on 
Exceptional Children and Youth, headed by 
Romaine P. Mackie, be strengthened with staff, 
facilities, and budget, and elevated so that it may 
more adequately provide for the unmet needs of 
exceptional children and youth. 

We should never forget, nor seek to abort, our 
primary identification with education. We should 
keep before us the objective of strengthening the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Section on Excep- 
tional Children and Youth. It does make a differ- 
ence as to which governmental department ad- 
ministers and implements a bill which has to do 
with the training of professional special education 
personnel; educational program development for 
exceptional children; educational program develop- 
ment for exceptional children and with the dissemi- 
nation of information and research findings con- 
cerning the education of exceptional children; and. 
it will make a difference to legislators as to how 
they perceive the functions of the U. S. Office of 
Education, if CEC will help these legislators see 
these differences. 

Grouping and Classification 

There are several professional problems before 
us to which we can apply the four ways of running 
like 60. To an outsider, our running with respect 
to grouping and classification of children has been 
quite aimless. Some of us have been running like 
60 in search of a better way. I think too many of 
us have been sitting and resting quite comfortably 
beside our classifications and it’s time for us to get 
up and start searching! 

I am convinced that we must take a new look at 
our classifications and our ways of grouping chil- 
dren for education. Is it possible that populations 
within traditional special classifications are chang- 
ing to the extent that certified teachers are no longer 
qualified by virtue of their previous preparation to 
teach these new groups? 

Fenton and Connor point up the changes that are 
occurring in classes for the physically handicapped. 
About 45 percent of the children in the classes in 
their study were those with cerebral palsy. Certifi- 
cation requirements in few states require teachers 
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of crippled children to take courses which ade. 
quately prepare them to teach cerebral palsied 
children. Add to this the complicating factor that 
a large percentage of these children may be mentally 
retarded. How many teachers of the physically 
handicapped are adequately prepared to teach the 
mentally retarded cerebral palsied child? 

Residential schools for the visually handicapped 
and auditorially handicapped report that their popu- 
lations are changing. Admission policies of some 
schools are changing so that more multiply handi- 
capped and emotionally disturbed children are being 
admitted into these residential schools. Some resi- 
dential school superintendents have noted a drop in 
the level of intelligence of new admittances. 

If for no other reason than those mentioned 
above, we should be looking at our classifications 
and noting the implications for university and 
college teacher and supervisory education programs 
as well as inservice programs. 

Perhaps a more basic reason for us to examine 
our classifications is the possibility that they may 
not provide the best basis for grouping children 
for educational purposes. 

Consider the fact that our classifications are based 
on levels of development and some kind of an at- 
tempt to quantitatively determine the degree of 
exceptionality. The concept of levels of develop- 
ment was very helpful to us in understanding the 
various aspects of child development. It was, per- 
haps, a very necessary starting point for us in identi- 
fying exceptional children and in planning special 
programs for them. But is it limiting us now. not 
only in identifying exceptional children and in 
planning programs for them, but in our under- 
standing of exceptionality? I have a distinct im- 
pression, in some instances, that in adhering to the 
“levels” concept we may be denying the very kind 
of services needed by children who may be more 
exceptional than some of those who are so clearly 
exceptional in terms of levels. 

There must be more advantageous ways of group- 
ing children for learning experiences than by labels 
and descriptive terms which focus on one aspect 
of a child’s development. My hypothesis is that 
first consideration should be given to a child's 
learning characteristics with respect to the process 
of concept development. I suspect that we are so 
rigidly bound by standard classifications that our 
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first attempts will be to group children according 
to their learning characteristics and conceptualiza- 
But, I 


predict, it will only be as our vision is enlarged 


tion abilities within these classifications. 


and we can think outside of these usual circumscrib- 
ing limits that we will see the full significance of 
this hypothesis for all children and, only then, will 
we be able to plan for all exceptional children. 

One of our difficulties in this problem of group- 
ing and classification is that as professional educa- 
tors, we take the definitions that have emerged in 
school legislation as a result of legal, medical, and 
sociological meddling with terminology and try to 
fit children to these definitions. I suggest that we 
should be at a much more sophisticated level. 

With a great deal of temerity may I suggest what 
might be called the embryonic stage of an educa- 
tional definition of an exceptional child. 

As is the case with all educators, first, I must 
define one other term—learning. Learning is the 
process of acquiring specific responses, skills, con- 
cepts and attitudes. Now—the definition: 

A child is exceptional, from an educational 
point of view, if his unique learning, physical, 
social, or emotional characteristics, and/or 
mental, physical or social level of development 
are such that he needs one or more of the 
following: different kinds of opportunities for 
learning, different media of communication, 
clinically different methods of instruction and/ 
or different physical facilities than those 
provided for most children of the same age: 
or, a different kind or significantly different 
degree of help in making appropriate use of 
the learning, teaching, and socializing proces- 
ses which are provided for most children of 
the same age. 

We will have more insight into this problem as 
we learn more about individual differences in con- 
ceptualization abilities of children. The most sig- 
nificant educational research in the next decade for 
all children could occur in this area. 


Professional Standards 
The only other professional problem which I will 
mention is that of professional standards. During 
the past year, your Executive Committee has pre- 
pared several working papers on Council and pro- 
fessional problems. May I quote a statement from 
Jack Birch’s paper—“Some procedure for identi- 
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fying and defining a national standard. of profes- 
sional competence in the education of exceptional 
children seems to be more and more necessary and 
increasingly desirable. The recent U. S. Office of 
Education studies on competencies may be taken, 
in part, as an indication of this need. The provision 
of graduate study fellowships by both governmental 
and volunteer agencies has brought to the fore a 
need for a national standard of professional com- 
petence.” 

As we become interested in the implementation 
of P.L. 85-926, we developed some rather strong 
feelings that the U. S. Office of Education should 
take a more active role in insuring the high level 
of training we expect of professional educators of 
exceptional children. As I became more deeply 
involved in this matter through correspondence 
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members of the advisory panel, and our own Execu- 


and conversation with Commissioner 
tive Committee, I became more convinced that it is 
up to professional organizations to develop their 
own standards and to see that these are recognized 
by other educators, other professions, and personnel 
training centers. I hope that this work will be car- 
ried forward with the CEC taking a most active 
role. Perhaps it will lead to the development of 
Boards for the certification of personnel training 
centers, and for the certification of teachers who 
have demonstrated a certain level of professional 
competence. Whatever we do, we must run like 60 
but we must make sure, as we pursue this new road 
that, although our course is courageous, it must 
not be reckless. 

Where will we get the fuel for running like 60 
in the many directions which have been suggested 
in this address? Fuel is energy potential. Energy 
is the capacity for performing work, and potential 
is that which exists in possibility. In this instance 
we are talking about human energy and, therefore, 
human potential. There are undoubtedly some 
limits to human energy and potential but we have 
no measure of these at the present time for individ- 
uals or groups. We can weigh and measure a pile 
of coal, a drum of oil, or a length of wood. Human 
potential is not static. It can not be encompassed 
by any known measuring device. We only see it 
demonstrated as it works in opposition to other 
forces. As we make better use of what is known 


about exceptional children, as we understand more 
(Continued on page 470) 
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A STUDY IN 
ADJUSTMENT 


oe SOCIAL and psychological adjustment of all 
individuals is of tremendous importance. Severe 
maladjustment interferes with the individual’s abil- 
ity to function adequately in today’s society. Mal- 
adjustment to a degree falling somewhere between 
normal adjustment and severe maladjustment will 
in turn proportionately affect the individual’s ability 
to function satisfactorily. While children are of 
school age the degree of maladjustment has a direct 
effect upon the child’s learning ability, and a degree 
of maladjustment must influence the kind of educa- 
tional program presented. A program for children 
who are quite poorly adjusted should be a different 
program from that designed for children who are 
apparently well adjusted. 

Conceivably a deaf child’s adjustment could be 
influenced by the factor of having other deaf people 
in the immediate family. For example, a deaf child 
of deaf parents generally has more communication 
at an earlier age with his parents than a deaf child 
of hearing parents. Even though this communica- 
tion of a deaf child with deaf parents is manual 
communication, the fact remains that communica- 
tion is there and thus there is conceivably much less 
frustration for such a child. With less frustration, 
the deaf child of deaf parents might be expected to 
be a better adjusted individual. Another factor is 
the greater degree of acceptance that a deaf parent 
is likely to have toward a deaf child. Many hearing 
parents, when faced with the fact of having a deaf 
child, react by rejecting the child in a psychological 
sense. It would appear that deaf parents would be 
much less likely to do this. 

When a deaf child has hearing parents, but when 
there is another deaf child in the family, it is con- 
ceivable that there is less frustration for each of the 


@ RICHARD G. BRILL is superintendent of the California 
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f 3 groups of deaf children 
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deaf children. In time these siblings generally de- 
velop an easy means of communication between the 
two which may not be quite so certain if a deaf child 
has only hearing siblings. Also, when a family has 
more than one deaf child it might be assumed that 
in time there would be a greater acceptance of the 
deafness of their children on the part of parents and 
the children themselves and a greater understanding 
of the deaf child’s problems, all of which should 
lead to a better adjustment on the part of the child. 


Three Equated Groups 


To test these assumptions or hypotheses an ex- 
perimental study of matched groups was made at the 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside. While 
the enrollment of that school is approximately 500 
children at any given time, the amount of turnover 
in the pupil population resulted in a total of 583 
pupils being enrolled from September 1958 to Jan- 
uary 1960, or during a period including one com- 
plete academic year and part of another. Of the 
total number of children enrolled there were 45 
children whose parents were deaf. These 45 chil- 
dren represented 28 families. The family composi- 
tion of the group was as follows: 

One family had five children. 

Two families had three children. 

Nine families he] two children. 

Sixteen familes had one child. 
The children indicated above are all the deaf chil- 
dren of deaf parents who were enrolled at the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf during the dates indi- 
cated. 

Intelligence quotients were available for all the 
children and in nearly all cases the IQ’s were deter- 
mined by the Wechsler Performance Test for Chil- 
dren. 

Two other groups of children were equated on an 
individual basis with the group of 45 children who 
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had deaf parents. This was done on the basis of 
sex, chronological age, and intelligence quotients. 
Of the 45 children with deaf parents, 30 were boys 
and 15 were girls. 

One matching group was composed of children 
whose parents were hearing, but who had deaf sib- 
lings. Of the total of the 583 children in the total 
population, 9% were children who had deaf siblings, 
but hearing parents. From these 93 children, 45 
were equated with the deaf children of deaf parents 
on the basis of sex, age, and IQ. 

From the balance of the children in the original 
population those children who were apparently born 
deaf, where there was no history of rubella, and 
where there was no indication of other deaf relatives 
in the family were selected. From this population 
a third group consisting of 45 children of the same 
age, sex and IQ was selected. 


Method of Obtaining Ratings 


A five-point rating scale was formulated as fol- 


lows: 


A. Very well liked by nearly all others. A 


good leader. 


B. Well liked by others his own age. Reliable. 


Seems to have few problems. 


C. Seems quite normal in adjustment. Prob- 
lems are superficial. 


D. Has some problems of adjustment. Has 
some difficulty getting along. 


E. Seems to have serious emotional and social 

problems. 

The 135 children in this study were arranged in 
alphabetical order by sex and ratings were requested 
without any knowledge on the part of the raters as 
to the possible groupings of the children they were 
rating. For each child an independent rating was 
obtained from four sources. One rating was ob- 
tained from a supervising teacher who was familiar 
with the child and one rating was obtained from a 
classroom teacher who was familiar with the child. 
In addition to these, one rating was obtained from 
a dormitory counselor who was familiar with the 
child and one rating obtained from a supervising 
counselor who was familiar with the child. Thus 
for the total of 135 children, a total of 540 ratings 
were obtained. 
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Findings 


The most interesting and significant finding of 
this study was that there were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences in the ratings of the three 
groups. The Chi Square method of determining sig- 
nificance as outlined by Edwards (1) was used. 
The following table shows the distribution of ratings 
among the groups: 


Table 1. ApjgusTMENT Ratincs—ToTAL Group 








A B i Sony D E ‘Total 
Deaf Parents 13 39 54 51 23 180 
Deaf Siblings 12 32 77 44 15 180 
Single Deaf 7 38 68 58 9 180 





Total 32 109 199 . 153 47 540 





With the table used above the number of degrees 
of freedom used is eight and the Chi Square was 
found to be 14.86. To be significant at the 5% level, 
the Chi Square would have to be at least 15.507. 

The groups were rated independently on the basis 
of the teacher ratings and counselor ratings and 
there was still no significance between the groups 
regardless of who did the rating. 

When the boys alone were analysed there was a 
significant difference at the 5% level. Following 
is Table 2 showing the distribution of scores of the 
three groups of boys among five ratings: 


Table 2. ApjUSTMENT RatTINcs—Boys 


B C D E Total 


i 
DafPoras 9 383i 2s 
Deaf Siblings 4 17 48 36 15 120 
Single Deaf 3 25 40 46 6 120 


Total 1 65 2119 124 36 360 


The Chi Square for this table with eight degrees of 
freedom is 16.31. This is above the 5% level of 
significance which requires 15.507, but does not ap- 
proach the 1% level of significance which would re- 
quire 20.090. 

By inspection of Table 1 it can be seen that the 
groups of children with deaf parents and with deaf 
siblings have more ratings at both extremes, while 
those children who are the single deaf person in a 
family do not have as many extreme ratings. 

By inspection of Table 2 it can be seen that there 
are more boys at the extremes of adjustment on 
both ends of the scale for those deaf boys with deaf 
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parents. Boys with siblings are skewed toward the 
low end of the scale and there are few extreme rat- 
ings, or less dispersion of the ratings, for those deaf 
boys where they are the only deaf child in the fam- 
ily. It is hard to draw any valid conclusion from 
this because there is no significant difference when 
the girls’ groups are analysed or when the girls and 


boys are thrown together into one population. 


Table 3. Totat Group—CHI SQUARE OF EXTREME 
Scores COMBINED 


A&B DEE X° Significance 
Deaf Parents 52 74 3.84 5% al 
Deaf Siblings 14 59 2.18 Not sig. 
Single Deaf 15 67 4.32 5% 
Total Groups 141 200 10.2 1% 


Analysis of the deviations from the middle or 
normal score is portrayed in Table 3. In each group 
there are more ratings of below average (D & E) 
than above average (A & B). For the total number 
in the study the preponderance of the ratings below 
average as compared to those above average is sig- 
nificant at the 1% level. 

The difference in the number rated below average 
and above average of the deaf sibling group is not 
statistically significant, while for the other two 


groups it is significant at the 5% level. 


Discussion 


When a hypothesis which seems reasonable is dis- 
proven, it is appropriate to make some attempt to 
suggest why the hypothesis was not valid. 

The deaf children of deaf parents had more 
scores at both extremes than either of the other two 
groups. This is the case when considering just A 
and E scores as can be seen in Table 1. It is also 
the case when considering A and B scores com- 
bined and D and E scores combined, as can be seen 
in Table 3. Thus, it is possible that the hypothesis 
is correct in the cases where the deaf parents are 
well adjusted, but if there are an unusual number of 
maladjusted deaf parents this adversely affects the 
adjustment of a large proportion of their children. 

A somewhat subjective analysis of the 28 families 
having deaf children was made by the superintend- 
ent, the principal, the dean of students, and five 
supervising teachers. Such criteria were used as 
knowledge of homes broken by divorce, frequent 
difficulty in holding a job as far as the parents were 
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concerned, and school-parent relationships. There 
was general agreement among this group of eight 
people, that of the 28 families of deaf children at 
least 15 families who had 26 of the 45 children 
were families that had given very definite evidence 
of social and/or psychological maladjustment. This 
could be considered a bare minimum because it is 
quite conceivable that some of the other families 
that do not have difficulties which had resulted in 
broken homes, and where employment was fairly 
constant, and where relationships with the school 
were fairly good, still have some severe problems of 
maladjustment. It would appear that the maladjust- 
ment in the homes of such a large number of deaf 
children of deaf parents more than offsets the ad- 
vantage of communication between parent and child 
and less likelihood of rejection of parent for child. 

A similar analysis of hearing parents was at- 
tempted, but not considered at all valid. In many 
cases the hearing parents are not as well known to 
the school staff as deaf parents. This may be due to 
the fact that with more children with problems the 
deaf parents had more frequent conferences with 
the school staff. On the other hand, it might just be 
the peculiar rapport that grows up between deaf 
adults and the staff of a residential school for the 
deaf. 

Other Findings 

A very interesting and rather significant point of 
information came out in this study which had not 
been anticipated. The average intelligence quotient 
for this group of 45 deaf children of deaf parents 
was 111.7. As has been stated earlier, the other two 
groups were matched on an individual basis with the 
group composed of deaf children of deaf parents. 
The average intelligence quotient of the group of 
siblings used in this study was 109.8 and the average 
for the group of single deaf children was 111.2. 

In a study by Larr and Cain (2) published in the 
Volta Review in 1959, the mean WISC IQ for 248 
deaf children attending school in California was 
97.8. The mean IQ for 77 deaf children on the 
Arthur Point Scale was 101.1 and the mean IQ for 
63 deaf children on the Ontario School Ability Test 
was 98.1. When all of the deaf children who have 
deaf parents as a group have a mean IQ of 111.7 
it indicates that they should be a superior group. 
Among the girls there was not one IQ below 100 


(Continued on page 470) 
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Program Trends 
For the Mentally Retarded 


Epitor’s Note: Last fall, national organizations having a major interest in children 
and youth were requested to submit reports to the 1960 White House Conference on 


trends affecting children during the last 10 years. In preparation for its report, the 
CEC asked special educators in the various areas of exceptionality to outline some 
of the most significant developments they had observed since 1950. 

Limited space prevents our reporting on all of the trends that were submitted. 
However, we thought you would be interested in seeing the following two reports 
received from New York City and the State of Ohio on changing factors affecting 


school programs for the mentally retarded. 


REPORT FROM OHIO—by Amy A. Allen 


T WOULD appear that the incidence of retardation 
I is rising slightly. This seems to be primarily due 
to two things: 

1. The top cutting line, which was former- 
ly set at 70 IQ, has been raised by law and 
regulation in many states to 75 and beyond. 
In the considered opinion of Kirk, Cruick- 
shank, and others who are working with the 
problem, the pressures of present-day living 
tend to handicap this higher group who 
several years ago were not considered in 

need of special assistance. We are seeing 
this more in heavily populated school dis- 
tricts with children staying in school for a 
longer period of time than in former years. 

2. Medical advances are bringing us a 
scattering of children who formerly did not 
live long enough to be brought to the door- 
way of the school for education. 

Medical advances, also, are causing children 
with more serious damage and more serious re- 
tardation to be presented for training. The major- 
ity of retarded children with organic problems 
still tend at the present time to be in the trainable 
range rather than in the group of those with less 


@ AMY «a. ALLEN is supervisor, education of slow learning, 
Ohio State Department of Education, Columbus. 
@ MARY E. HARNETT is assistant director, 
Children with Retarded Mental Development, 
Education, New York City. 
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severe retardation. Currently children with medi- 


cally based problems constitute no more than 
10 percent of the educable group as we see them 
in Ohio. The overall figure may be slightly larger 
in the next few years because the majority of these 
children referred during the past year have been 
in the pre-teen age group. Most seem to be found 
in suburban communities where it is economically 
possible for the parents to provide adequate medi- 
cal care. 

In Ohio, programs for trainable children come 
under a separate law and are therefore not ad- 
ministered through our offices: it is estimated that 
children with organic involvement are found at 
least four times more frequently in the trainable 
group than among children enrolled in public 
school slow learning classes. 

As we look to the future we see increasing need 
for complete diagnosis in determining retardation. 
rather than reliance on one or two factors in mak- 
ing decisions. Good psychological and medical 
services would take priority. (The term “medical 
service” is used very broadly because neurological 
diagnostic services are particularly needed for 
some of these children. ) 

Securing diagnostic service is still a major 
problem for the schools. In Ohio, as in New 
York, Illinois, California, and some other states, 
psychological services have multiplied very rapidly 
in the last 10 years. but they are still not adequate. 
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Likewise, the attitude of the medical profession to- 
ward educators has decidedly improved. Where 
formerly it was difficult to get information, perhaps 
because we had not proven our own ability to use 
it wisely, today medical people are asserting leader- 
ship in many ways. They are carrying out ex- 
tensive medical research programs on retardation, 
and helping to educate parents and community 
groups and to orient teachers, school and _ public 
health nurses, social workers, psychologists, and 
other members of their own profession to this 
problem. 

Prevention and treatment are still largely un- 
known areas. It is here that educators need to 
follow the results of research, cooperating in cer- 
tain action research projects and working most care- 
fully with the other disciplines. We can only teach 
in terms of our understanding of the children 
with whom we work. 


As a result of research that points up the desir- 
ability of selecting children early, we have within 
the past decade begun to see educable retarded 
children discovered at five, six, and seven years. 
This trend, we telieve, will encourage the growth 
of school programs for younger children, and 
should tend to bring parents and schools together 
for closer cooperation in meeting the needs of 
young slow learners. These programs emphasize 
social and emotional growth, the improved use of 
motor coordination, visual, auditory, and _ kin- 
esthetic discrimination, as well as the development 
of language and number concepts and acceptable 
social behavior. We would anticipate that in 
these ways young retarded children can be helped 
to live more effectively within the limits of their 
handicap. 

Older children have not been forgotten in the 
expansion of programs. In the organization of 
school programs we are seeing the development of 
a long-term program to give them the equivalent 
of normal high school experience. Much needs to 
be done towards this at the present time, partic- 
ularly in the smaller communities where there are 
fewer well-trained people to give leadership. From 
what has happened in the last 10 years we may 
hope that organizational trends are more and more 
in the direction of meeting the needs of these 
boys and girls rather than catering to the whims 
of parents and teachers. 
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Emphasis in instruction has shifted for adoles- 


cents. More stress is placed on occupational 
training and placement in work experience. We 
believe that there will be more emphasis on this 
in the future. We also look forward to closer 


working relationships between schools, vocational 


‘rehabilitation staffs, and private agencies. In a 


very small way, some communities have organized 
regional advisory councils made up of business 
people or service club organizations who take 
active participation in the program for older re- 
tardates. These programs are just getting off the 
ground and may not reach the “jet age” for an- 
other 15 years. Yet even in their beginning stages, 
their influence is being shown in increased local 
understanding and acceptance of retarded children 
and adults. 


In all three areas of local, state, and federal 
assistance, financial support has increased con- 
siderably in the last few years. Yet if we are 
realistic we have to recognize that since only a 
small percentage of these children are now being 
served, additional financial support will be neces- 
sary to provide adequate service in the future. 


The thing which concerns us more than direct 
assistance for the organization of classes is assist- 
ance in training capable personnel. There are 
many instances where people who may be thor- 
oughly cqmpetent in other areas but who know 
little of mental retardation, are being asked to 
assume responsibility for these programs. This 
has happened in the critical areas of administration, 
supervision and teacher training, as well as with 
classroom teachers. The national focus on and 
interest in mental retardation in the past few years 
has helped to create this situation because pro- 
grams have developed faster than an adequate 
number of professional people could be trained. 

We would hope that whatever trends are con- 
sidered by the White House Conference, a means 
of training competent teachers and other special 
education personnel and perhaps a way of provid- 
ing financial assistance for the training of these 
people will receive high priority. What New York 
State has already done in a relatively short time 
through training aid grants shows that this would 
be a practical approach to the problem. This aid 
would probably need to come from a staie or 
federal level since local taxation is seldom adequate. 
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REPORT FROM NEW YORK CITY—by Mary E. HARNETT 


MPHASIS on differential diagnosis of the men- 

tally retarded child is showing its influence on 
the educational life of this child. Within the past 
decade, we have witnessed the setting-up through- 
out the country of clinics, medical and psychologi- 
cal, devoted either exclusively or very largely to 
the study of the mentally retarded child. Differen- 
tiation in terms of etiology and symptomatic be- 
havior has come under consideration and become 
the basis for research study. Effort is now being 
exerted to have these clinical studies with their 
interpretations reflected in educational adininistra- 
tion and techniques of instruction for the mentally 
retarded. 

We now speak of the heterogeneity that exists 
when any group of mentally retarded children, 
ranging in intelligence from 50-75, is brought to- 
gether for instructional purposes even when the 
chronological age span is within the pre-adolescent 
or the adolescent range. There is a tendency to 
re-organize classes for the mentally retarded in 
Physical, mental, 
social, and emotional characteristics of each child 
are weighed in terms of immediate need and long 
range prognoses for life adjustment. 


more homogeneous groups. 


For example, 
this tendency has been reflected in the reorganiza- 
tion of programs for the educable mentally re- 
tarded children in New York City into a two track 
plan, that is, Track II for the child with poor 
prognosis for future self-support and _ all-round 
life adjustment, and Track I for the more able 
student with greater potentia! for occupational 
and social adjustment in adult life. 

The more intensive study of the individual with 
a recognition of his needs is being reflected in the 
setting up of classes in the public schools for the 
dual handicapped and the multiply handicapped 
child. We read, here and there, of a group or- 
ganized for: 

1. The mentally retarded child with auditory 

impairment 
2. The cerebral palsied child with mental 
retardation 

3. The visually handicapped mental retardate 

All of this has resulted in greater cooperation 
among directors of the various areas of specializa- 
tion. 
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The education approaches to the teaching of 
some of the mentally retarded children today are 
showing the influence of the research studies and 
their interpretations by the medical and psycho- 
logical clinicians. We read and hear of the methods 
and techniques for teaching the brain-damaged, 
devised after study and observation by the teacher 
of these children and in consultation with the 
clinical team. 

There is a trend today to give greater depth, 
breadth, and length to the services offered to the 
mentally retarded child. This is being accom- 
plished by bringing to the child a wealth of service 
found within the school as well as drawing into the 
school all available home and community assist- 
ance. 

Within the school, the experiences of the men- 
tally retarded child are being broadened and en- 
riched today by making available, to teachers of 
the mentally retarded children and to the children 
directly, the services of speech specialists, music 
teachers, teachers of fine and industrial arts, rec- 
reation counselors, and other specialists and con- 
Also, schools and school 
boards tend to include the mentally retarded child 
in any new services opened in the school. 


sultants in special areas. 


As an 
example, the talent scout movement. which seeks 
to uncover and foster the development of special 
talents among children, is extended to include the 
classes for the mentally retarded in New York 
City. 

Various boards of education throughout the 
country seem vitally concerned with setting up and 
revising curricula for mentally retarded children 
The trend 


is to have teachers play a major role in curriculum 


at the various levels of development. 


making and to call in parents and other interested 
community personnel for consultation and sug- 
gestion. 

There is a tendency to extend the period of educa- 
tional opportunity offered the mentally retarded 
child. Children tend to be admitted to “Early Child- 
hood Classes” at the age of five, and in some com- 
munities, nursery schools are either set up or are 
now under consideration. At the other end of the age 
range, many communities are now making it pos- 
sible for them to remain in school until the age 
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of 21. New York City is planning a school for 
the 17-21 year old mentally retarded youth. 

Outside the school, public and private agencies 
involved in employment and rehabilitation services 
tend to extend their services to include the mentally 
retarded child, even making special arrangements 
for such services. In New York City, there is a 
three-agency project now in its fourth year wherein 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service are 
working with the Bureau CRMD to raise the em- 
ployability potential of a group of less able stu- 
dents. In addition, churches and synagogues 
affiliated with various faiths are setting up religious 
classes for the retarded. 

With the alerting of the general public to the 
needs and abilities of the mentally retarded, even 
greater community understanding and cooperation 
may be expected. Business men and shopkeepers 
in communities where work-study programs are 
being set up for the mentally retarded young adults 
are cooperating with good will. Greater and closer 
cooperation tends to continue among parents, 
parent groups, and educators. More parent educa- 
tion through group and individual conference is 
being instituted by educators. This tendency seems 
more and more to unify efforts of parent and 
teacher with the parent observing the teaching 
techniques and being counseled in terms of her 
child’s reactions. 

Finally, there is increasing cooperation between 
local colleges and boards of education of a com- 
munity. This is manifested in cooperative research 
and in greater utilization of school and administra- 
tive systems in trainee services for prospective 
teachers, supervisors and administrators. 

¢ 
A STUDY IN ADJUSTMENT 
(Continued from page 466) 


and among the boys there were only nine 1Qs be- 
low 100. Of the nine, two were in the 70’s, one was 


in the 80’s, and six were in the 90’s. 
Conclusion 


The information obtained from this study indi- 
cates that there is much room for improvement in 
the general, social, and psychological adjustment 
of many deaf people as adults. As shown by Table 
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1, the distribution of adjustment for all three groups 
combined as rated by school personnel falls into a 
fairly normal curve of distribution somewhat skewed 
to the poorer side. The adjustment of deaf children 
whose parents are deaf is no better than deaf chil- 


dren whose parents are hearing whether they have 
other deaf siblings or not. There is some implica- 
tion that the reason for this is because of lack of 
adjustment on the part of an unusual number of 
these deaf parents. 

It is possible that many deaf adults have had a 
good educational program in school as far as it 
goes. However, because of the basic communica- 
tion handicap, many deaf people who are in 
need of counseling or additional knowledge to help 
their adjustment in inter-personal relationships. as 
adults do not have the opportunity to obtain this 
counseling or knowledge. This may be the cause of 
the apparent abnormal number of deaf families with 
severe problems, which is reflected in their children. 

It behooves the schools to seek out and pursue 
programs which will result in better adjusted deaf 
adults who in turn will be able to influence the ad- 


justment of their children. 
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& 
“RUNNING LIKE 60” 


(Continued from page 463) 

about the forces against which we are pushing, as 
we take advantage of technological and medical 
break-throughs, as we experiment with new ways 
of applying human potential, as we help children 
learn better ways of adapting to their environment 
and as we find better ways of adapting the environ- 
ment to children’s needs, and, as we keep our 
minds open while we use “Research and Experience 
in Educational Planning,” we may catch a glimpse 
of our true potential for working for exceptional 
children. 

We can run like 60 in retreat, we can run like 60 
but aimlessly, we can run like 60 to keep up, we 
can run like 60 and forge ahead, or we can sit down 
and rest. The choice is ours! 
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Supplementary Listing: 


SUMMER COURSES IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The March and April issues of EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN carried the main body of summer 
session offerings in the education of excep- 
tional children in colleges and universities. 
This year, the listings were collated under 
the direction of Herbert Goldstein, president, 
CEC Division on Teacher Education. The of- 
ferings listed here were received after these 
issues went to press. For the earlier listing, 
please turn to page 336 in March and page 
429 in April. This annual service feature ap- 
pears as a professional service for all those 
interested in furthering their preparation in 
special education. All courses deal specifically 
with some phase of special education. The 
symbol “wu” indicates undergraduate credit 
only, and the symbol “g” indicates graduate 
credit only. When courses can be taken for 
credit on either level “u-g” is used. 

Since summer session plans are sometimes 
changed during the season, students are ad- 
vised to write to the institution for final con- 
firmation of course offerings. 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY AUBURN, ALA. 
Intro. to Study of Ex. Ch. 5q u-g 

Teaching the Ex. Child 4q g 

Research Studies in Mental Retardation 4q g 
Curr. and Teaching in Mental Retardation 4q g 
Principles of Speech Correction 5q u-g 


Clinical Methodology-Stuttering 4q g 


Loyota U. Cuicaco, ILL. 


Workshop in the Teaching of Religion to the 
Deaf Child 3 

Workshop in the Teaching of Speech, Language 
and Reading to the Deaf 3 

Workshop: Working with Ch. Presenting Be- 
havior Problems 3 


MANKATO, MINN. 
Study of the Ex. Child, 3q u-g 
Educ. of the Mentally Retarded 3q u-g 


MANKATO STATE COLL. 
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The Teaching of the Mentally Retarded 3q u-g 

Student Teaching: Mentally Retarded 5q u 

Practicum in Spec. Educ. (Mentally Retarded) 
5q g 

Fundamentals of Sp. Corr. 4q u 

Educ. of the Gifted Child 3q u-g 

Workshop on Teaching Educable Mentally Re- 


tarded 2q ug-g 


MARQUETTE U. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Intro. to Speech Corr. 3-6 

Methods of Teaching Speech Corr. 3-6 

Speech Clin. Practice 3-6 

Audiometry and Acoustical Instrumentation 3-6 
Stuttering 3-6 

Practicum in Speech Therapy 3-6 

Diagnostic Methods in Speech Corr. 3-6 

Speech Corr. for the Classroom Teacher 2-3 


Onto STATE U. CoLuMBus. OHIO 


Intro. to Ed. of Mentally Retarded 3q u-g 

Practicum: Educational Planning for Mentally 
Retarded 3q u-g 

Principles and Methods of Teaching Behavior 
Problem Ch. 3q u-g 

School Programs for Ex. Ch. 3q u-g 

Seminar in Special Educ. 2q g 

Workshop for Teachers of Slow-Learning Adoles- 
cents 4g u-g 

Workshop: Educ. of Orthopedically Handicapped 
Ch. 4q u-g 


SoUTHWEST TEXAS STATE CoLL. SAN Marcos, TEX. 
Workshop in Voice Disorders 


Workshop in Recreational Activities for Ex. Ch. 


U. or RocuHesTerR, RIvER Campus ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Educ. of the Handicapped and Gifted Child 3 
Methods of Teaching Retarded Ch. 3 


Practicum: Teaching Classes for the Mentally 


Retarded 4 
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PERSONALITY FACTORS 
in the study of 


Juvenile Delinquency 


HERBERT C. QUAY 


UVENILE delinquency is unquestionably one of the 
Bias serious social problems in the United States 
today. A recent publication of the United States 
Senate (Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, 1959) has served to focus attention on the 
need for increased service programs and an ac- 
celeration of research effort. That a major research 
effort is imperative is undeniable when one con- 
siders that a majority of present-day practices in 
the field are based mainly on impressionistic evi- 
dence and are of such a nature as to offer little 
real hope of a genuine solution to the problem of 
delinquency. 


THE BEHAVIORAL HETEROGENEITY 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


One of the most severe handicaps to research in 
juvenile delinquency is the gross behavioral hetero- 
geneity of individuals classified as delinquent. 
Subjects for research studies ordinarily have one 
common property—having been legally adjudicated 
as delinquent. Thus, the search for cause and 
consequence has been severely hampered by the 
lack of conceptual categories whose members have 
something more in common than adjudication in 
a court of law. 


ATTEMPTS AT DELINEATING 
HOMOGENEOUS SUB-GROUPS 

A major approach to methodological refinement 
has involved the delineation of subgroups based 
upon typological and dimensional categories of 
various kinds. To date. few such efforts have been 
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This paper was presented at the 1960 CEC convention in 
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made, and all suffer from methodological weak- 
nesses, as will be pointed out. 

In a series of studies by Hewitt, Jenkins, and 
their collaborators (Hewitt & Jenkins, 1946; Jen- 
kins & Hewitt, 1944; Jenkins & Glickman, 1946, 
1947; Hart, Jenkins, Axelrad & Sperling, 1943), 
attempts were made to generate sets of typological 
categories by the use of factor analysis and other 
related procedures. The best known system is per- 
haps their earliest one (Hewitt & Jenkins, 1946) 
and is based upon a factor analysis of case history 
material on a sample of some 500 children re- 
ferred to a child guidance clinic. Their analysis 


specifies the following groups: 


The overinhibited child. The behavioral 
difficulties of this child lie primarily in his 
extreme introversion. He is exceedingly shy 
and séclusive and his feelings are easily hurt. 
He is very sensitive and he worries most of 
the time about one thing or another. When 
obliged to be with others, he is usually sub- 
missive to them, and very apathetic about 
engaging in any activity. This boy is full of 
fears. He feels himself to be inferior in most 
respects, and always appears extremely de- 
pressed or discouraged. He displays numer- 
ous nervous mannerisms and spends much of 
his time daydreaming. His behavior may be 
diagnosed as neurotic and his delinquency 
is a product of neurotic conflict. 


The unsocialized aggressive child. The 
behavior difficulties of this child center about 
his basically “mean” treatment of others. He 
is cruel, defiant, prone deliberately to ¢ ‘troy 
property is well as to attack others vioiently. 
He expresses little feeling of guilt or semorse 
for any of his anti-social actions. He is sel- 
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dom able to get along with other children, 
being primarily a “lone wolf.” He is rude 
toward persons in authority, openly antag- 
onistic toward his teachers, and has outbursts 
of temper whenever crossed. He will readily 
deceive others to avoid discomfort, and re- 
fuses to accept the blame for his own be- 
havior. He has no loyalties to individuals or 
groups. 


The socialized delinquent. His behav- 
ioral difficulties bear certain resemblances to 
those of the type of boy discussed in the pre- 
vious section. For example, he too, is decep- 
tive and defiant toward authority. When pos- 
sible, he avoids self incrimination by not ac- 
cepting the blame for his own acts, and he 
feels little guilt over his depredations. Even 
more than the unsocialized aggressive child, 
be engages in petty stealing from home or 
school. But such behavior on his part would 
not appear to be motivated by a desire for 
revenge against individuals for he is quite 
likely to be a member of some well-organized 
adolescent gang, and invariably is known to 
be associating with companions whom others 
consider to be “undesirable.” He has loyalties 
and among his own group he is a “hail fellow 
well met.” But to the good people of the 
dominant society from whom he disassociates 
himself, he is a menace to law and order. 


In addition to the description of these subgroups. 
Hewitt and Jenkins have demonstrated impressive 
relationships between them and certain patterns of 
family background. A discussion of the latter is 
beyond the purpose of this paper. 

In a study by Reiss (1952), psychiatrists and 
social workers classified delinquents on the basis 
of case histories into three groups: those with 
markedly weak ego controls, those with relatively 
defective super-ego controls, and those with rela- 
tively well-integrated personalities. Delinquents with 
relatively weak ego controls are generally viewed 
as insecure persons with low self-esteem, or as 
highly aggressive and hostile toward other persons 
and their environment. They generally exhibit 
marked anxiety and experience a great deal of 
internal conflict over their behavior. The defective 
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super-ego type does not internalize the norms of 
conventional society, and experiences little sense of 
guilt over his delinquent acts, but he accepts the 
content of, and membership in, a delinquent peer 
culture. The relatively integrated type of delinquent 
is an adolescent with relatively integrated personal 
controls who in all probability will become a ma- 
ture adult. 

The studies cited above are representative of 
earlier efforts to generate meaningful subtypes or 
dimensions of personality in delinquency. These 
studies suffer from the weakness of having been 
based upon case history information, the reliability 
of which is unknown, but always suspect. While 
Hewitt and Jenkins (1946) arrived at their sub- 
groups by statistical means, Riess’s (1952) cate- 
gories were arrived at through means of the clinical 
judgment of experts. The present state of conceptual 
cloudiness in psychiatric nosology is eloquent testi- 
mony to the fallibility of this method. 


PERSONALITY FACTORS IN DELINQUENTS 


Various difficulties with the above approaches 
can be overcome if data are restricted to behavior 
observations or products of some known relevance 
to delinquency, if the reli-bility of these observa- 
tions is known and adequate, and if appropriate 
analytic techniques are employed to define those 
structural categories that may be inherent in the 
data. In recent work by the authors and their col- 
laborators, responses to questionnaires of known 
relevance to delinquency have been chosen as the 
relevant behavior to be analyzed; and centroid 
factor analysis, the method for the elaboration of 
categories and dimensions. 

In the first study (Peterson, Quay, & Cameron, 
1959) two questionnaires which distinguish reliably 
between delinquents and non-delinquents, the De 
scale (Gough and Peterson, 1952; Peterson, Quay, 
& Anderson, 1959) and the brief scale for delin- 
quency of Quay and Peterson (1958), were admin- 
istered to 116 inmates of a boys training school 
and to 116 male high school students. Responses 
to the test items were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed using the centroid method with analytic 
rotation to approximate simple structure (Kaiser, 
1958). Fhe items were found to group themselves 
into five reasonably unitary and psychologically 
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meaningful dimensions. The first factor consisted 
of items implying a tendency toward impulsive- 
ness. a lack of emotional involvement with others, 
a lack of guilt and self-criticism, and a tough, re- 
bellious attitude toward authority. It was called, 
with some trepidation in view of the confusing 
connotations surrounding the term, “Psychopathic 
Delinquency.” The second factor also contained an 
element of impulsivity, but this was associated 
with tension, discouragement, guilt, and depres- 
The factor labeled “Neurotic Delin- 
quency.” The third personality factor, accounting 


sion. was 
for relatively little of the variance, implied a sense 
of failure, an inability to do things right, and a 
lack of 


Delinquency.” The remaining 


motivation, and was called “Inadequate 
two factors related 
to background variables. 

It is obvious that the personality factors emerg- 
ing from this study are by no means unrelated to 
dimensions previously found by others. Our psy- 
chopathic factor seems, at least at first glance, to 
have much in common with the unsocialized ag- 
gressive and the defective super-ego groups dis- 
cussed previously. The neurotic dimension appears 
related to the over-inhibited and the weak ego 
groups. The inadequacy classification appears to 
have no clear counterpart in previous research. 
However, only further research can establish the 
validity of these comparisons. 

Since the assignment of a “name” to a group 
of items comprising a factor is a process of percep- 
tive judgment at best, a study was initiated to 
check on the appropriateness of our labels. This 
study (Quay. Peterson, & Consalvi) related scores 
of a group. of delinquent boys on the three factors 
to other variables that were logically expected to 
with them. The psychopathic 


show association 


factor was found to have low, but statisticall, 
significant relationships with physical aggressive- 
ness, recidivism, and length of institutionalization. 
The neurotic factor was found related to a measure 
of anxiety in children, while the inadequacy score 
related negatively .to intelligence. The findings of 
this study were in keeping with expectations based 
on the theoretical relevance of the factor labels 
to the other variables. 

Results of these two studies appeared sufficiently 


promising to encourage initiation of another fac- 
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tor analytic study using a wider range of test items 


and a somewhat larger sample of delinquents. The 
next study (Peterson, Quay, & Tiffany) then utilized 
203 institutional delinquents from both Illinois and 
Tennessee, and 203 high school students from the 
same states. Four questionnaires were administered 
to all subjects: (1) the three factor scales which 
resulted from the first study with added items de- 
signed to better measure “inadequacy”; (2) the 
KD-Proneness Scale, (Kvaraceus, 1950); (3) the 
Personal Index of Loofbourow and Keys (1953); 
and (4) a questionnaire constructed of items from 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
shown to be valid predictors of delinquency (Hath- 
away & Monachesi, 1957), and of items shown to 
distinguish offenders from non-offenders in the 
United States Navy (Hanley, 1957). 

Each questionnaire was factor analyzed _indi- 
vidually, and the resultant factors interpreted and 
labeled independently. Each of the four question- 
naires was found to contain factors which were 
easily interpretable as reflecting psychopathy and 
neuroticism, in addition to other factors not so 
easily interpretable. Further anilysis focused on 
the interrelationships among these first order fac- 
tors. Intercorrelating factor scores from the four 
tests allowed defynition of second order factors. In 
this second order analysis, the four first order fac- 
tors which had been independently labeled neuro- 
ticism all appeared in the first second-order factor, 
while the four first order factors which had been 
labeled psychopathy all appeared in the second 
second-order factor. These two second-order factors 
were, justifiably, labeled “‘neurotic delinquency” 
and “psychopathic delinquency.” The third higher- 
order factor was much more difficult to interpret. 
It appeared to involve a history of delinquent and 
dyssocial behavior but without signs of personality 
maladjustment. We hypothesized that the individ- 
ual characterized by high scores on this factor 
would be one whose delinquency was the product 
of assimilation of delinquent social norms and this 
factor was thus labeled subcultural delinquency. 
There is at least superficial similarity between this 
factor and Hewitt and Jenkins’ (1946) socialized 
aggressive category. 

Thus, the second study, taking into account a 
much larger sample of more heterogeneous test 
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items, substantiates the results o1 the first analysis 
with the exception of the disappearance of the In- 
adequacy factor. The original items comprising 
this factor were very few in number, and in this 
second analysis they seem to have been absorbed 
into the Neuroticism factor. Even factor solutions 
which are rotated to simple structure are not always 
invariant and the disappearance of the inadequacy 
factor must be accepted as evidence that its sepa- 
rate emergence was peculiar to the first analysis 
and it is thus not a primary dimension of delin- 


quent personality. 


NEUROTIC AND PSYCHOPATHIC DELINQUENCY 
—TYPES OR TRAITS 


While the factor analysis of responses such as 
answers to personality tests may generate independ- 
ent and unitary dimensions, it does not follow that 
people will thus be characterized as belonging to 
one of the subgroups and not the other. This ques- 
tion of mutually exclusive subgroups or types can- 
not be answered without further analysis. 

An attempt to answer this question suggested an- 
other study of a different type (Tiffany, Peterson, 
& Quay). Briefly, this study sought to intercorrelate 
people by means of their responses to the original 
set of items comprising the scales for the factors 
of NeuroTIcIsM, PsyCHOPATHY, and INADEQUACY. 
A factor analysis of such Q-correlations (Stephen- 
son, 1953) should yield individuals who are much 
like one another and little like other individuals 
according to their pattern of responses to the test 
items. Such an analysis. carried out on 100 institu- 
tionalized delinquents, failed to reveal any homo- 
geneous groupings of subjects. Thus, the results of 
this study indicate that there is no such thing as 
the psychopathic “type” of delinquent nor neurotic 
“type.” but that these two factors are dimensions 
each delinquent 

This is not to 


say, however, that certain delinquents cannot be 


along which delinquents vary: i.e., 
has a “score” on both dimensions. 
characterized as having much higher scores on one 
factor than the other and thus as having personality 
characteristics much more like a “pure” psychopath 
than a “pure” neurotic. 

At present, then, we have identified in two sepa- 
rate analyses two dimensions of personality along 
which delinquency may be seen to vary. The dimen- 
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sions, in their preliminary form, have been related 
to meaningful independent variables associated with 


delinquent behavior. 


DIRECTIONS OF PRESENT 
AND FUTURE RESEARCH 

Additional research is currently being directed 
along two major lines: an investigation of the psy- 
chological and social correlates of the two dimen- 
sions of delinquent personality, and the study of the 
validity of the scales measuring these dimensions 
for the identification of delinquent proneness in 
non-delinquent groups. 

One study has been completed which sought to 
relate the psychopathy dimension to the reactivity 
to generalized reinforcers or “social” reward (Johns 
& Quay, 1960). In this study, young offenders in 
the military service were divided into two major 
groups—those characterized by high scores on the 
psychopathy scale and those characterized by high 
neuroticism scores. Our hypothesis was that the 
psychopathic group would learn less well in a verbal 
conditioning situation in which the reinforcing 
stimulus was social approval from the experimenter. 
The hypothesis was confirmed, as the neurotic 
group manifested significantly greater conditioning 
than did the psychopathic. This study can be given 
a dual interpretation as both a validation study of 
the psychopathy scale and a test of an hypothesis 
about the nature of psychopathic personality. 

Another study just getting underway seeks to 
investigate the correlation of the two personality 
dimensions with categories developed from case 
history material. This research will involve the 
factor analysis of case record material, with what 
we hope will be methodological improvement over 
previous such efforts and the relating of factor 
scores from this analysis to scores on the two per- 
sonality dimensions. This study will be conducted 
with the clientele of a juvenile court. 

The predictive validity of the scales for the iden- 
tification of the delinquent-prone among those not 
at the moment delinquent is being investigated in 
both the military service and in a small urban high 
school. Both studies will require a follow-up and 
will involve a total of about 2000 subjects. 

To date, one study, that by Bartlett and Baumeis- 
ter, has indicated that the factor scales have some 
concurrent validity for the identification of be- 
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havior problems in the classroom—such behavior 
problems being prime candidates for later involve- 
ment in more serious norm-violating behavior. 

As Wirt and Briggs (1959) have recently demon- 
strated, delinquent individuals characterized by dif- 
ferent patterns of scores on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory may have certain fam- 
ilial and social experiences different from one an- 
other. Future studies are contemplated which will 
seek to relate such supposed etiologic agents as 
social background and parental attitudes to develop- 
ment of the two personality dimensions. Much 
more elaborate studies such as investigations of 
differential methods of prevention, will certainly be 
in order after more is known about the psychologi- 
cal and sociological correlates of the two dimen- 


sions of delinquent personality. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRENT PRACTICE 
IN DELINQUENCY CONTROL AND PREVENTION 


Implications for treatment, both educational and 
psychological, are even more tentative at this time. 
In another context (Quay, 1959) the senior author 
has indicated that there is a small minority of delin- 
quents whom experience has shown not to be amen- 
able to education in the normal educational class- 
room. Such individuals about whom this statement 
is true are in all probability those with extreme 
scores on the psychopathic dimension. Their re- 
belliousness, hostility, and physical aggressiveness 
precludes their control in the ordinary classroom. 
It seems likely that these individuals can be edu- 
cated and psychologically rehabilitated only in a 
highly structured situation. 

It is probable that the majority of the neurotic 
group can be educated in the regular classroom. 
At the same time, all of the resources of the school. 
including guidance counselors, school psychologists, 
school social workers, and consulting services, 
should be brought to bear on these children. It 
should be emphasized however, that the primary 
educational, social, and emotional rehabilitative 
agent for many of these children can and should 
be an understanding, acceptant, but firm classroom 
teacher. 

Over the long-range period the only satisfactory 
approach to treatment of delinquency will be the 
prevention of delinquency through the understand- 
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ing of the psychological and social causes of delin- 
quent behavior and through the valid identification 
of the delinquent-prone. 
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CAIN, CONNOR ELECTED TO 
CEC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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Congratulations were being extended (above) to the two 
newly elected members of the CEC Executive Committee as 
they made their way to the head table at the President's 
Dinner during the Los Angeles convention. From left to right 
are: Jack W. Birch, U. of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lloyd M. Dunn, 
Geo. Peabody Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Frances P. 
Connor (CEC Treasurer), Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y.; Leo F. Cain (CEC President-Elect), San Fran- 
cisco St. College, Calif.; and Ivan K. Garrison, Jacksonville 
Public Schools, Ill. 


PRESIDENT IVAN K. GARRISON TO 
BE SUCCEEDED BY JACK W. BIRCH 


On the 3lst of this month, Ivan K. Garrison 
closed, with honors to himself, an eventful term 
as CEC president. The year has been one that in- 
volved many adjustments following the dues in- 
crease voted in Atlantic City. 

It is not an easy task to guide an organization 
through a period when membership enrollments 
are less certain than usual, or after inflation has 
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absorbed most of the working capital, or when 
expansion of services are expected from a staff 
already too burdened to assume an appreciable 
increase in work load. But those were the problems 
facing President Garrison, and he registered some 
real successes in spite of them. The following is a 
brief summary of events that took place under 
his guidance and administration. 

The Council’s first issue of a research monograph 
series, planned under the chairmanship of Past- 
President Lloyd M. Dunn was released last month, 
namely, Family Crisis and the Retarded Child, by 
Bernard Farber, William Jenney, and Romolo Toigo. 
The second issue of the series, Exploration of 
Methods for Teaching Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Children, by Margaret Hudson, is now being edited 
for release this summer. In addition, the first 
pamphlet of an administration series in special edu- 
cation, under the editorship of Maynard Reynolds, 
is, likewise, in process for summer production. The 
author is Alice Streng, director, Department of 
Exceptional Children, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee, and her topic is Administrative Aspects of 
a Program for Children with Impaired Hearing in 
Small School Systems. 

A number of other CEC publications are under 
way, two of which can be announced here. One is 
Information on Opportunities for Prospective 
Teachers, being prepared under the chairmanship 
of Herbert Goldstein. The second, the most am- 
bitious of CEC’s efforts in this field, is a book-sized 
review of research on the education of exceptional 
children. This project is under the editorship of 
Samuel A. Kirk, University of Illinois, and the as- 
sistant editorship of Bluma Weiner of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. The 
reviews to be included are selective examples of 
typical research now being undertaken, with a 
much more comprehensive treatment than the 
usual book of this kind. All of these publication 
efforts are, likewise, demanding of services from 
Journal Editor John McCormick and his staff. At 
the same time, he and his staff have further helped 
to expand the Council’s publications program by 
adding noticeably to the Journal’s quality and 
amount of contents. 


Membership News 


The headquarters office, to expedite its work, has 
developed a Remington Rand Scriptomatic punch 
card on which to keep certain phases of its mem- 
bership records. The transition from speedaumat 
plates to cards will be made this summer. The 
membership, itself, which some feared would ex- 
perience a 12 to 15 percent loss, may be as large 
as last year’s—expecially, if just a little extra effort 
is made in the final spring roundup. As of this 
writing, the membership enrollment is only 5.7 
percent behind the same date in 1959, whereas the 
number of library subscriptions has appreciably 
increased. Also, since June 1, 1959, the Council 
has enrolled 24 new local chapters, one provincial 
chapter, one state chapter, and three state feder- 
ations.- For all this, credit must be extended to 
Ray Graham, membership chairman, June Jordan, 
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Bulletin 


director of membership, and to a host of devoted 
members from the field. 


Expanded Program 


During recent weeks, the possibility of obtaining 
foundation funds for two projects has been ex- 
plored. One or both have a good chance to material- 
ize. Discussions have also taken place regarding 
other proposals for foundation money that appear 
to possess possibilities. 

The Council expanded its headquarters-office 
convention services under Mary Ryan -.s the new 
coordinator. This undertaking is designed to facili- 
tate the work of the program and local-arrange- 
ments chairmen and to standardize procedures in 
the Council’s $16,000 convention business. At the 
same time, the size of the business is destined to 
grow as a result of recent executive committee 
action taken to increase the number of fall regionals 
from one to two, beginning next fall. 

Another field in which the Council became much 
more active, this year, was in federal legislation. 
A more comprehensive reporting service to the 
membership was developed by the legislation chair- 
man, Leo E. Connor. In addition, he and President- 
Elect Jack W. Birch formulated a proposed state- 
ment of CEC position regarding future needs in 
federal legislation and services. It was presented 
for governing board consideration at the Los 
Angeles convention and then transmitted to those 
concerned in the United States Congress. 

The Council also began to step up its program in 
Canada by allotting a small sum to the Committee 
on Canadian affairs, headed by T. H. W. Martin 
of Toronto. The results of this step has been re- 
flected in the growing CEC membership in that 
country. 

The final accomplishment under President Gar- 
rison’s administration to which we shall call atten- 
tion here is the completely revised draft of the 
CEC Constitution developed under the chairman- 
ship of William C. Geer and presented to the Los 
Angeles assembly for a first reading. At the same 
time new bylaws to accompany such a constitu- 
tional revision are also nearly ready for publication. 

Other items of importance, including various 
services to the membership, were gotten into the 
planning stage and will be brought to fruition in 
the months to come. And so 1959-60, in spite of 
the problems it presented, has, under the leadership 
of Ivan K. Garrison, been a year of real progress. 
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Changes on Executive Committee 


Retiring from the executive committee this year 
are Past-President Lloyd M. Dunn and Treasurer 
Bob Gates. Both of these members have main- 
tained a broad interest in the Council’s over-all 
program and have contributed immeasurably to its 
development. Their close association with execu- 
tive committee and governing board will be missed. 

On June 1, Jack W. Birch, University of Pitts- 
burgh, will take office as CEC president. Among 
the qualifications Dr. Birch brings to his position 
are those of a teacher educator, a past city director 
of special education, 4 past member of the CEC 
governing board, as well as a contributor to the pro- 
fessional literature of the field. 


CEC GEORGIA FEDERATION 
HONORS MAMIE JO JONES 


Members of the Georgia Federation paid tribute 
to Mamie Jo Jones with a gift life membership in 
The Council for Exceptional Children. The presen- 
tation was made by William Geer at the joint 
luncheon meeting of the Georgia Federation and 
the Georgia Speech Association, March 18. 

Mamie Jo Jones, known to Council members as 
secretary of the CEC Executive Committee, serves 
the state of Georgia as coordinator, program for ex- 
ceptional children. 

From an on-the-spot reporter comes the news 
that, upon receiving her life membership, “Dr. 
Jones was truly surprised and speechless for one 
time in her life.” 


38TH CEC ANNUAL CONVENTION 
TOPS PREVIOUS ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


More than 2000 persons registered at the Coun- 
cil’s annual convention, held April 19-23, in Los 
Angeles. It was an outstanding event in every re- 
spect with much credit due Program Chairman 
Jack Birch, Local Arrangements Chairman Nell 
Reed, California Federation President Hans Mayr, 
Convention Coordinator Mary Ryan, and their host 
of assistants and participants. Further details and 
statistics concerning the occasion will appear in 
the September journal. 

Good as the program was, probably the most 
siguificant aspects of the convention revolved 
around the business meetings of the board of trus- 
tees, the executive committee, the governing board, 
and the delegate assembly. Following are a few 
highlights in capsule form of decisions reached. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The executive secretary was instructed to investi- 
gate the desirability of investing a portion of CEC’s 
trust fund in a mutual fund, leaving the balance 
in U. S. Government bonds. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Among the various decisions reached by the ex- 
ecutive committee were included the following: 


1. That the nominations committee consist of 
one representative from each state or provincial 
chapter and one from each federation. 

2. That one clerical position be added to the 
CEC staff for 1690-61, beginning September 1. 

3. That Paul Voelker, former recording secretary 
for CEC and, presently, president of the Michigan 
Federated Chapters and divisional director of the 
department of special education of the Detroit 
Public Schools, be appointed as local arrangements 
chairman for the 1961 international convention. 


4. That international convention scheduling be 
modified to place the CEC business meetings on 
days that include no professional meetings. 


5. That the executive secretary further investi- 
gate the facilities available and the possibilities of 
accepting convention and conference invitations 
issued by chapters from Albuquerque, N. M., Aus- 
tin, Tex., Chicago, I1l., Indianapolis, Ind., and Port- 
land, Ore, 

6. That the president establish and announce 
the procedures to be used for receiving applications 
for the position of executive secretary. 


7. That the president appoint a representative 
to testify at 10 o’clock, Friday, April 22, before the 
U. S. Senate hvarings on Senate Joint Resolution 
127. (Maurice H. Fouracre, past president of CEC 
and currently head of the department of special 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
accepted the appointment and appeared.) 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


The governing board heard numerous reports and 
considered many problems. Among these were: 


1. A recommendation to the present Council of 
Administrators of Special Education in Local School 
Systems suggesting that it consider broadening its 
membership base to open enrollment to all levels 
of administration in special education. 


2. It was decided to extend a limited amount of 
central office clerical help to CEC divisions to im- 
prove Council and division services. 

3. Recommendations to the executive commit- 
tee regarding the text of a statement of CEC posi- 
tion on federal legislation involving the education 
of exceptional children. 
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4. The adoption of a budget that will further 
the expansion of CEC services during 1960-61. The 
budget follows: 


Income 
Actual Estimate Anticipated 
1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 
Membership $ 67,480.05 $ 94,900 $104,500 
Subscriptions 8,086.26 9,000 9,500 
Publication sales 4,649.93 4,600 12,000 
Journal advertising 4,827.90 5,300 5,500 
Conventions 16,481.88 16,000 18,500 
Grants, Etc. 4,691.59 7,000 3,500 
Totals $106,217.61 $136,800 $153,500 
Expenditures’ 
Actual Estimate Anticipated 
1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 
Personnel $ 55,101.04 $ 57,600 $ 66,950 
Journal 26,729.20 30,500 31,500 
Special Publications 2,763.23 3,400 10,000 
Conventions 11,697.11 14,500 17,000 
State and provincial 
Advances 6,816.82 7,600 7,250 
Membership 5,400 7,700 
General operation 8,539.44 10,600 13,100 
Other 1,837.93 
To cover previous 
year’s deficit? 7,200 ; 
$113,484.77 $136,800 $153,500 


Deficit — 7,267.16 
$106,217.61 


1For picture of costs by Council functions, the 
cost of all personnel services and of part of the 
general operation should be allocated to the re- 
spective activities concerned. 


“Exclusive of inventory considerations. 


The above budget included an item of $2,500, 
which may be drawn upon by the Committee on 
Canadian Affairs for types of expenditures ap- 
proved by the executive committee to expand Ca- 
nadian national services to CEC members of that 
country in the same manner that certain Council 
funds are now expanded for United States national 
services of value only to American CEC members. 


THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 

The delegate assembly heard a number of reports 
on Council activities and proposals. As a result, 
action was taken on some matters and recommen- 
dations made on others. A few of the items in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Following the report of the nominations com- 
mittee chairman, Lloyd M. Dunn, the assembly 
elected the following slate: 


For president-elect, Leo F. Cain, vice president, 
San Francisco State College, California. 


For treasurer, Frances P. Connor, associate 
professor, department of special education, 
Teachers. College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


For Kansas governing board member, James 
E. Marshall, director, division of special edu- 
cation, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Topeka. 
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For Wisconsin governing board member, Inge- 
borg K. Severson, director of special educa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 


Board members elected by state and provincial 
federations and chapters will be reported in 
September. 


2. John McCormick, CEC editor, reported that 
the Council’s expanded program of publications is 
under way. 


a. The first research monograph, namely, 
Family Crisis and the Retarded Child, by 
Bernard Farber, William C. Jenne, and 
Romolo Toigo, is now available. 


. The manuscript for the second monograph, 
by Margaret Hudson, is on hand and is 
being made ready for the printer. It deals 
with classroom procedures for the trainable 
mentally retarded. 


. Other manuscripts are in the process of 
»reparation, including one that will be 
published about two years hence in book- 
form. It will constitute a revision of educa- 
tional research in all areas of special edu- 
cation and will be under the editorship of 
Samuel A. Kirk and Bluma Weiner. 


. Maynard Reynold’s’ special publication 
committee will have two new publications 
available in the coming months on admin- 
istration of special education programs in 
small school systems. The first, by Alice 
Streng, University of Wisconsin, will be on 
programs for children with impaired hear- 
ing. The second, by Robert Erdman, also 
of the University of Wisconsin, will be con- 
cerned with programs for the mentally re- 
tarded. Other items in this administration 
series are being planned for future publi- 
cation. 


. Other future publications of Dr. Reynold’s 
committee, which are being considered, be- 
ing written, or nearing completion, include 
the following: 

Teaching Aids and Toys for Handicapped 
Children 

Administrative Guide on Homebound In- 
struction 

County and 
Programs 


Inter-District Cooperative 


Early Admission to Kindergarten and 
First Grade for Precocious Children 

The Role of the Consultant in Special 
Education 


The Resource Teacher 
Work-Study Programs 


Pre-school Programs for 
Children 


3. It was recommended to the assembly that life 
membership dues should be increased for 1962, in 
keeping with the regular annual dues. The assem- 
bly decided to make 1961 a campaign year for life 
memberships at the old rate of $150, but limited 
the time-payment plan to a maximum of three 
annual payments of $50 each. 


Exceptional 


4. Charters were issued at the assembly as ap- 
proved by the executive committee. 


DIVISIONS 


Association of Educators of Gifted Children 


Association of Educators of Homebound and Hos- 
pitalized Children 


FEDERATIONS 
Georgia State Federation, No. 176 


STATE CHAPTERS 
Utah State Chapter No. 262 


LOCAL CHAPTERS 
Saskatoon Chapter, No. 41 
East Tennessee Chapter, No. 98 
Kern Chapter, No. 128 
Lincoln Chapter, No. 168 
Sunflower Chapter, No. 204 
Rio Grande Valley Chapter, No. 227 
North Bay Chapter, No. 235 
Tidewater Chapter, No. 288 
Mid-Western Chapter, No. 291 


Saskatchewan 
Tennessee 
California 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

Texas 
California 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 


5. A proposed revision of the constitution was 
presented by the chairman of the Council’s re- 
organization committee, William C. Geer. A num- 
ber of questions were asked as a result of the first 
reading. These questions will be conveyed to the 
1960-61 chapter, federation, and division officers, 
with answers where possible. 

For a copy of the proposed revision, see the 
frontispiece of this Journal. 


OTHER COMMENTS 


Certain matters, because of their importance, 
were discussed by the three following official bodies 
—the executive committee, the governing board, 
and the delgate assembly. Two of the most impor- 
tant on these were CEC’s position on Senate Joint 
Resolution 127, as reported under the above resume 
of executive committee minutes, and the Council’s 
general statement of position on federal legislation 
affecting the education of exceptional children. 
The latter is in the final process of development 
and will have been filed with the Congressional 
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Study Committee and others before this news item 
reaches Journal readers. The full text of the state- 
ment will be brought to the attention of the mem- 
bership early next fall. 


ai 


CEC RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
AT LOS ANGELES 


The Council for Exceptional Children records its ap- 
preciation and expresses its gratitude to the many in- 
dividuals, groups, and agencies that have so generous- 
ly contributed their time, efforts, and abilities in 
making the 38th annual convention an unusually sig- 
nificant one: 

To the co-chairmen and all members of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements; California CEC State 
Federation, the Los Angeles CEC Host Chapter #29, 
the Los Angeles County CEC Chapter, the Long Beach 
CEC Chapter, and the many California local chapters 
of CEC. 


To the California State Department of Education for 
its co-sponsorship of the convention and to the Bureau 
of Special Education in that Department. 

To the Los Angeles City and County Schools; 

To the Los Angeles Board of Education, and the 
state and private agencies and institutions interested 
in exceptional children; 

To the chairmen and members of the Program Com- 
mittee, all participants, and co-sponsoring agencies; 

To the Los Angeles City Schools Public Information 
Unit, the National Education Association, and the 
Los Angeles press, radio and television for their gen- 
erous cooperation and excellent interpretation of cur 
program; 

To the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Conven- 
tion Bureau and the Convention Manager and Staff 
of the Biltmore Hotel. 


The continued interest of the National Education As- 
sociaticn in the education of exceptional children, 
manifested through many services and courtesies, gen- 
erous cooperation, direct and indirect financial assist- 
ance, and professional counsel, is greatly appreciated 
by the Council. 


The Council commends the planners of the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on Children and 
Youth for considering the needs of the exceptional 
and the recommendations of the forum groups which 
stressed the importance of providing adequately for all 
American children. 


Recognition was given for the efforts of the editorial 
board and staff of ExcepTionaAL CHILDREN. 


The Council recognizes and commends the work of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters and those TV and radio sponsors, that have 
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increased public knowledge and awareness of the 
needs and problems of exceptional children and 
youth through carefully documented programs based 
on professional research. 


The Council expresses its commendation to the Hon- 
orable Carl Elliott, to the Honorable Graham Barden, 
and to the members of their respective committees 
of the United States Congress for the action they have 
taken in promoting, under the direction of Merle 
Frampton, the nationwide study of the unmet needs 
in special education and rehabilitation throughout 
the entire United States. It is expected that this study 
will result in recommendations for necessary Federal 
legislation which will materially improve and increase 
services to handicapped persons. 


The Honorable Lister Hill aid the Honorable John 
Fogarty also deserves the continued appreciation and 
support of the Council for their respective contribu- 
tions in behalf of the handicapped. 


Dr. Lawrence C. Derthick, United States Commissioner 
of Education, merits recognition by the Council for 
his continued and sustained interest in and support of 
education for exceptional children and youth. Tangi- 
ble evidences of which are: (1) expanded staff in the 
United States Office; (2) encouragement to services 
for all types of exceptionality; and (3) better coordi- 
nation os services. The Council also recognizes its 
indebtedness to Romaine P. Mackie, chief, Exceptional 
Children and Youth, for her untiring efforts in behalf 
of those who are exceptional. 


The Council wishes to record its appreciation to the 
American Association of School Administrators for 
its interest in the development of programs which en- 
able its members to become better acquainted with 
the needs of and with services for exceptional children. 


The Division of Teacher Education of the Council for 
Exceptional Children deserves recognition for its pas- 
sage of a resolution directing attention to the inherent 
strengths and weaknesses of HJR494 and SJR127 as they 
currently pertain to educating speech correctionists, 
audiologists, and teachers for the deaf. 


The Council gratefully acknowledges the work of the 
Interagency Committee and appreciates its making 
possible an effective exchange of views among leaders 
of various agencies interested in exceptional individ- 
uals. 


An expression of appreciation and congratulation is 
due the Rhode Island State Chapter and the many 
conference participants and supporters who made the 
Fall 1959 Regional a stimulating professional experi- 
ence. 


Realizing that the strength of any organization stems 
from the local level, the Delegate Assembly recom- 
mends that the Executive Committee and the Govern- 
ing Board develop stich plans and means to enable the 
international office of the Council to provide direction 
and support to the local Chapters in developing lead- 
ership, organizational procedures, professional pro- 
grams and methods of effective cooperation with all 
agencies and groups interested in the common aim of 
increasing and improving education and services for 
the exceptional. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Mary Krider, Secretary 

Thomas W. Mulrooney, Chairman 
Helena G. Adamson 

Fredericka M. Bertram 

Norris Bush 

Frances P. Connor 

Lucille Workman : 

Floyd Baribeau (for Thelma Stack) 
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OKLAHOMA vs NEBRASKA 





It'll be a case of vindication vs confirmation 
—at 2 PM, Saturday afternoon, November 19, 
1960, following the closing meeting of the 
CEC WEST CENTRAL REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE in Oklahoma City. 














PLANS FOR WEST CENTRAL REGIONAL 
SET DURING OKLAHOMA SESSIONS 


On Monday, April 25th, planners for CEC’s West 
Central Fall Regional met and completed arrange- 
ments for November’s Oklahoma City conference. 
The session was held at the Biltmore Hotel in Okla- 
homa City, which will serve as headquarters for the e Has been an Orange Bowl winner four 
fall regional this November 16-19. times 

Representatives from all levels of CEC—the in- 
ternational, national, state, and local participated 
in the meetings. Attending were chairmen and 
co-chairmen of all local committees; Program 






Oklahoma University—producer of some of 
America’s greatest football teams— 
















e Has been ranked among the 10 best 
teams 10 times in the last 11 years 







¢ Has been the Big Eight Conference win- 
ner for the last 12 years 










Chairman Morvin Wirtz; Local Arrangements Nebraska—Oklahoma’s rival—has been a 
Chairman Leonard Cox; CEC Executive Secretary Rose Bowl contender. 

Harley Z Wooden; CEC Convention Coordinator 

Mary Ryan: and the following committee heads e In 1959, Nebraska handed Oklahoma its 





from the Oklahoma City area: only defeat 





Gladys Hiner, Program-Host Committee ¢ Oklahoma will be out to vindicate itself 


Thurman Coburn and Margaret Green, 
Convention Headquarters 






e Nebraska will be just as intent to con- 
firm the authenticity of its prowess 






Carroll Hostetter and Lois Clark, Room 
Organization 






Mary Bloomer and Peggy Hodges, Social CEC TICKETS RESERVED and 
Events TRANSPORTATION AVAILABLE 


Ola Mae Oaks and Lorene Haggard, Hospi- 
tality and Information 






You can terminate an interesting confer- 
ence with the thrill of a big-time university 
football game. 








Laura Kelley and Amy Johnson, Visitation 
and Tours 














Vivian Bassler and Elizabeth Adams, Regis- The Oklahoma City local arrangements 
tration-Assistance committee has reserved a block of 100 tickets 
Virgie Smart and Floy Campbell, Publicity- for CEC, at $4 each. Apply for yours from 
Assistance that block. Address your application to— 
Beula Griggs and Nellye Gracey, Exhibits- HAROLD REID, TICKET MANAGER 
Assistance. ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 
Program Chairman Wirtz presented a tentative is Gane 









program to the committee chairmen, arrangements 
were discussed, and exhibits planned. In addition, 
tours and visitations for the forthcoming regional 
were outlined for the Oklahoma City area. 
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Bulletin 


Minutes—38th Executive Committee 
Meeting—3rd Session, CEC 


March 25-26, 1960 


I. Preliminary Items. 


A. The third session of the 38th executive com- 


mittee was called to order by President Ivan 
K. Garrison, at 9 AM, Friday, March 25, in 
conference room A of the NEA Building, 
Washington, D. C. Members of the executive 
committee present were Ivan K. Garrison, 
president; Jack Birch, president-elect; Lloyd 
M. Dunn, past president; Bob Gates, treas- 
urer; Mamie J. Jones, recording secretary; 
and Harley Z. Wooden, executive secretary. 
Dr. Leo Connor, chairman of legislative com- 
mittee, was also present. Meeting recessed at 
12 Noon, reconvened at 2:30 PM, recessed at 


5 PM, reconvened at 8 PM, and recessed at 
10:15 PM. 

The executive committee reconvened at 9:35 
AM, Saturday, March 26. Dr. Dunn was ab- 
sent for the first hour. Meeting adjourned 
at 12:30 AM that day. 


. Birch moved, Jones seconded, that the agenda 
for the meeting be accepted. Motion carried. 


. Birch moved, Jones seconded, that the min- 
utes of the last meeting be accepted. Motion 
carried. 


II. Unfinished business. 


A. Confirmation of mail votes on the following 


topics: 

1. A proposal to sponsor a joint project with 
the CEC Division on Teacher Education 
for the purpose of developing An Informa- 
tion Handbook on Opportunities for Pro- 
spective Teachers. 


The states and provinces selected to con- 
stitute the regions of the two fall confer- 
ences of 1960 in Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, as published 
on page 306 of the February Journal. 


Birch moved, Jones seconded, that the mail 
votes of November 19, regarding the joint 
project and the fall regionals, be con- 
firmed. Motion carried. 
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Ill. Report by Lloyd Dunn, chairman of founda- 
tion committee: 


A. 


Following .a discussion of the issues re- 
garding the establishment of a foundation, 
Garrison pointed out that Lioyd Dunn had 
been asked to head a committee and that the 
function of that committee had been out- 
lined in a motion made at the 13th delegate 
assembly, to wit, “That a committee com- 
posed of representatives of trustees, executive 
committee, and governing board be estab- 
lished to study and present recommendations 
for the creation of a foundation, and the re- 
port of the action of such a committee to be 
referred to the executive committee for action 
prior to the fall regional.” Garrison further 
pointed out that while some might construe 
this motion to mean that we were charged 
with establishing a foundation, it would be 
more logical to assume that the committee 
should study the pros and cons concerning a 
foundation and make its recommendations 
accordingly. 


1. Birch moved, Jones seconded, that Lloyd 
Dunn be asked to present to the executive 
committee at the Los Angeles convention 


the issues regarding the establishment of a foun- 
dation. Motion carried (3 for, 1 opposed). 


A. 


IV. Legislation, 


Chairman Leo Connor reported on the dis- 
cussions of the last two meetings of the in- 
teragency committee. 


. Connor reported on three specific requests 


that were made of him at the Providence 
meeting, namely: To find some mechanism to 
determine the thinking of membership re- 
garding national legislation; to help prepare 
a legislative statement of policy; and, to re- 
port on the special education and rehabilita- 
tion study. Connor said that the first charge 
would be answered through an invitational, 
legislative workshop to be held in Los Angeles. 
He outlined the program for this workshop 
and what he hoped would be accomplished 
in the way of establishing a network of com- 
munication between local, state, and national 
levels in the United States and the possibility 
of selection of a strong committee on legisla- 
tion. During the afternoon, Dr. Connor left 
the meeting to prepare a rough draft of a 
statement on legislative policy. His principal 
topics were: educational programs and train- 
ing of personnel, a program of grants and 
aids, a comprehensive research program, and, 
coordination of federal activities in special 
education. Connor reported on the third 
charge, i.e., a report on the Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation Study. He said that 
the main work in this study seems to be con 

pleted. He reported that there is talk of hav- 
ing an omnibus legislation proposal ready for 
this session of Congress. This implies national 
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hearings. Gates agreed that there would be 
a national hearing but was not able to give 
a date at this time. Garrison asked if there 
had been any statement by the committee 
that omnibus legislation should be admin- 
istered by a new or separate agency. Dunn 
said that any conclusion would have to be 
gathered by inference rather than specific 
testimony. Birch stated that he would like to 
find a way or ways to have the governing 
board and delegate assembly share in this 
even though it might need to be after-the- 
fact sharing. Gates presented a great deal of 
information concerning some general head- 


ings that would be considered in the drafting 
of any type of legislation. 


1. Dunn moved, Jones seconded, that the 
Council for Exceptional Children prepare 
and present testimony for the Special Edu- 
cation and Rehabilitation Study of the 
Subcommittee on Special Education of the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Motion caz ried. 


. Connor reported on the attention that the 


Special Education Study has been receiving 
through the Journal pages. He followed this 
with the suggestion that the central office be 
used as the headquarters for any national 
network of communication that would be set 
up on legislation. Birch suggested that a copy 
of the legislative summary from NEA be sent 
to a key person in each chapter. There fol- 
lowed some discussinn as to CEC’s position 
in the event that a recommendation was 
made for a new or separate agency to admin- 
ister any omnibus legislation. No action was 
taken, but all persons present were polled. 
The polling was not decisive, since some 
favored a separate agency while others 
favored a strengthening of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


. Birch moved, Gates seconded, that the rough 


draft of the proposed CEC statement of policy 
on legislation as presented in the working 
paper by Gates, Connor, and Wooden be re- 
ferred to Connor and Birch for further work 
in connection with their proposed statement 
of the legislative position of CEC. Motion 
carried. 


Mr. Wooden presented a statement for con- 


sideration as Council position on legislation. 


1. Gates moved, Dunn seconded, a motion to 
incorporate the presentation by Mr. Wood- 
en as part of the material to be used by 
the president’s committee of Birch and 
Connor, members of the legislation com- 
mittee, and others as a baseline for the 
Council’s proposed position on federal leg- 
islation. Motion carried. 


. Dunn moved, Jones seconded, that Leo Connoi 


and Jack Birch be authorized to meet in 
Washington for purposes of drafting testi- 
mony for the Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the U. S. House of Representatives. 
Motion carried. 


. Dr. Connor was thanked for his presentation 


and for his participation in the afternoon’s 
meeting. Special mention was made of his 
work with the interagency committee. 


V. Membership and Publications Report. 


A. Report by June Jordan: Mrs. Jordan reported 


that (as of April 8, 1960) there are 280 local 
chapters, 11 state chapters, and 26 federa- 
tions. The states of Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, and Oregon are advancing toward 
federation states. (Note: Oregon has since 
organized a federation.) The conversion of 
membership records from metal plates to 
cards will be made this summer. Mrs. 
Jordan reported that further work on mem- 
bership will include provision of more infor- 
mation and materials such as the officers 
handbook, ideas for financing chapter activi- 
ties and projects, newsletter service to state 
officers, special information to student chap- 
ters and recruitment literature. She added 
that we should be moving in the direction of 
asking federations to assume more respon- 
sibility and that special attention must be 
paid to the development of chapter programs 
in Canada. 


1. Birch moved, Gates seconded, that the re- 
port on membership by June Jordan be 
accepted with thanks. Motion carried. 


2. Gates said we should start a system for 
the development of promotional materials. 
Dunn made a suggestion that the execu- 
tive committee’s program be considered in 
budgeting so that if a directory has high 
priority in our expanded program, the pos- 
sible expense would be reflected in the 
budget. No action was taken. 


B. Publications: 


1. McCormick reported: 
a. That we are still maintaining the 56- 
page Journal. 
b. That we have asked each chapter presi- 
dent to appoint one of his or her 
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chapter members to serve as a Journal 
assistant.) Birch suggested that the 
names of these people be tisted in the 
Journal). 

c. That by the time of the fall regional 
conferences we should have five new 
publications out: two monographs, two 
special publications, and a handbook 
on home-made equipment for the use 
of handicapped children. 

d. That there is a possibility of having 
two Journal publications, one of which 
would be primarily concerned with re- 
search and the other one would be di- 
rected to the practitioner. 


2. There was considerable discussion con- 
cerning the possible cost of such publica- 
tions, the relation of these undertakings 
to the philosophy of the Council, and 
when, if desirable, a new Journal should 
be issued. No action was taken but Mc- 
Cormick was instructed to get more in- 
formation together concerning costs. 


3. Dunn moved, Birch seconded, for accept- 
ance, with thanks, of John McCormick’s 
report. Motion carried. 


VI. Proposal by President-Elect Jack Birch on es- 
tablishment of professional boards. 


A. This recommendation had been circulated 


among members of the executive committee 
prior to the meeting. 


Harley Wooden reported on the interest in 


this subject of persons in attendance at the 


U. S. office of Education meeting of national 
organizations, January 21-22, and of partici- 
pants at the January 26 meeting of the 
interagency committee. Attention was called 
to Leo Connor’s statement that a subcommit- 
tee of the interagency committee has been 
appointed to prepare a statement to submit 
to CEC on standards. It was also mentioned 
that Leonard Mayo, chairman of the inter- 
agency committee emphasized the importance 
of this project. 


C. No action was taken on Birch’s paper. 


1. Birch moved, Dunn seconded, that the 
executive committee, at this meeting, go 
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on record as approving in principle the 
national certification by the Council for 
Exceptional Children of professional per- 
sonnel engaged in special education. Mo- 
tion carried. 


VII. Application by county directors and super- 
visors of special education for recognition as a 
CEC division of administration. 


A. Background comments were made by Garrison 


and Mr. Wooden. The Council of Administra- 
tion of Special Education in Local School 
Systems has circulated a proposed amend- 
ment to its constitution which would make 
it possible for all county directors, assistant 
directors, and supervisors of special educa- 
tion to become members. 


1. Gates moved, Birch seconded, that the 
president take appropriate action for the 
executive committee to review the possible 
development of a CEC division for admin- 
istrators and supervisors. Motion carried. 


VIII. Treasurer’s report for first nine months of 
1959-60. 


A. This report had been circulated among the 


members of the executive committee prior to 
the meeting. 


1. Gates moved, Birch seconded, to accept the 
treasurer’s report. Motion carried. 


IX. Report by Harley Z Wooden. 


A. Progress on expanded program. Wooden com- 


mented briefly on expanded program imple- 
mentation which supported previous reports. 
He mentioned the more comprehensive con- 
vention coordination service this year. 


Mr. Wooden reported the following services 


which are either non-existent for lack of 


funds or are curtailed for lack of personnel, 
but which it is hoped can gradually become 
available under the increased dues. 


1. Staff services and a limited travel budget 
for divisions and committees. 


2. Staff services and funds for the prepara- 
tion of literature for federations and chap- 
ters. 


3. Limited travel budget to facilitate promo- 
tional activities by leaders in the field. 


4. Staff services and budget for legislation 
activities. 

5. Staff services and budget for annual book- 
let to be directed to chapters concerning 
special features of the council’s program 
for the coming year. 


6. Staff services and funds for development 


of Canadian potential. 
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Staff services and budget for the develop- 
ment both of saleable and give-away ma- 
terials in connection with consultative and 
information services. 

8. Staff services and budget for the publica- 
tion of popular books and booklets, books 
of readings from reprints, and a larger 
Journal. 


9. Special emphasis on program development 
including the stimulation of projects such 
as the one on standards, development of 
interdisciplinary projects, development of 
study projects which would result in pub- 
lications. 

10. Office equipment for improvement in record 
keeping and office operation. 


11. Development of a Council Handbook. Mr. 
Wooden commented on the possibility of 
publishing four service books, one of which 
is mentioned above: A Council Handbook 
which would include constitution and by- 
laws; special statements of platforms and 
policies; scope of the Council program; or- 
ganizational structure and relationship of 
bodies; governing and operational struc- 
ture; kinds of membership; requirements 
for chapters and federations; ideas con- 
cerning state, provincial, and local opera- 
tions; and suggestions on how to make re- 
ports. He also commented on the needs for 
an annual program booklet, a chapter di- 
rectory, and a speakers directory. 


C. The executive secretary’s report provided a 


great deal of insight for all members as to 
the operational needs as well as to the pro- 
fessional needs of the Council. Following a 
discussion of the various needs, the executive 
committee members were asked to establish 
a priority rating which would help the execu- 
tive secretary in preparing a budget for con- 
sideration of the governing board. Garrison 
mentioned that we could not do all of these 
things at the same time and it would be a 
matter of not only establishing a priority in 
terms of expenditures and time but a matter 
of citing which things could be done, in some 
instances, without a great expenditure of 
funds. The executive secretary was instructed 





to use the priority listing in establishing some 
guide lines. No further action was taken. 


. Conference with William Hollister. 


. Mr. Wooden announced that he had arranged 


for a luncheon meeting with Dr. William Hol- 
lister from the National Institute of Mental 
Health to explore the possibility of a joint 
study of the various elements and factors 
involved in the prevention of delinquency. 


. The executive committee met with Dr. 


Hollister who felt that this study would need 
to be narrowed to those schools which are 
actually trying to provide special education 
programs for such children. After considerable 
discussion, Garrison indicated that this mat- 
ter would be deliberated in executive com- 
mittee session in Los Angeles and that it 
would then be interested in further explora- 
tion of a possible working relationship. 


CEC TO HOLD SECTION MEETINGS AT 
NEA SUMMER CONVENTION IN LOS 
ANGELES, JUNE 19, 1960 


(See page 424, April ’60 Exceptional Children for 
program listing.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 
38TH SPRING INTERNATIONAL CEC CONVENTION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 1960 


The Council memorializes and expresses sorrow in the 
passing of: 


DeForest LaVay, director of special education of 
Hillsborough County, Tampa, Florida. Member of the 
Tampa Bay Area Chapter of Council for Exceptional 
Children. 


Adelbert Northrup, principal of Percy M. Hughes 


School for Physically Handicapped Children in Syracuse, 
New York. Member of Syracuse Chapter of CEC and 
past-treasurer of the New York State Federation of CEC. 


Carrie E. Bowman, principal of Herbert Hoover Ele- 
mentary School, Stockton, California. Member of the 
Stockton Chapter. 


Marguerite Katsup, supervisor of partially seeing in 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Helena G. Adamson, subcommittee chairman 
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CEC DIVISIONS ELECT OFFICERS AT L.A. 


ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATORS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


President: Edna R. Oswalt, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania 

President-Elect: Ruth A. Martinson, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary: Virgil $. Ward, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Treasurer: Jack W. Birch, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATORS OF HOMEBOUND AND 
HOSPITALIZED CHILDREN 


President: Albert R. Goldsmith, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 


Vice-President: Elizabeth Wetzel, Houston, Texas 


Secretary: Clarissa H. Hug, Chicago, !Ilinois 
Treasurer: Valborg Birkeness, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Editor: Gloria Calovini, Springfield, Illinois 


COUNCIL FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE PARTIALLY SEEING 


Fredericka M. Bertram, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia 

Mildred Moon, Gary, Indiana 

Doris McArthur, Windsor, Canada 
Edna Woodward, Cincinnati, Ohio 


President: 


President-Elect: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: 


COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN 
LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


President: Thomas H W. Martin, Toronto, Ontario 

President-Elect: Frances Mullen, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary- 

Treasurer: Josephine Kelly, Fort Worth Texas 

Director-at-large: Thomas W. Mulrooney, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


DIVISION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


President: Norris G. Haring, College Park, Maryland 
President-Elect: Allen Myers, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Secretary- 

Treasurer: Mary A. Krider, Provo, Utah 
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RELATED ORGANIZATION ELECTS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


President: Mamie Jo Jones, Atlanta, Georgia 
President-Elect: W. R. Burris, Jackson, Mississippi 
Secretary: Jeanne Brewer, Richmond, Virginia 
Treasurer: John E. Taylor, Salem, Oregon 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 
SINCE LAST REPORT 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


H.R. 11393, Burke (Kentucky) to amend the act 
to promote the education of the blind, approved 
March 3, 1879, as amended, so as to authorize 
wider distribution of books and other special in- 
struction materials for the blind, and to increase 
the appropriations authorized for this purpose, 
and to otherwise improve such act; to Education 
and Labor. (S. 3378, Cooper (R-Ky.) ) 


BILLS REPORTED 


ScHOOL MILK 


HR 9931. Increases the authorized maximum ex- 
penditure for the fiscal years 1960 and 1961, under 
the special milk program for children. Agreed to 
conference report and sent to President for his 
signature. 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY LAUNCHES 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 

This is probably the last year life memberships 
can be obtained at the present rate of $150. In 
launching its campaign, the delegate assembly re- 
duced the number of time payments to three at 
$50 each. In short, the plan, which becomes effective 
June 1, offers life memberships at the following 
,ates: 

$150 in full, or 

$ 75 a year for two years, or 

$ 50 a year for three years 
So, take advantage of this last year of bargain 
prices. The old payment plan is in effect through 
May 31, 1960. The old total of $150 is in effect 
through May 31, 1961. 

Remember that the change in the rate of payment 
involves only new applications bearing June 1, or 
later, postmark. It does not affect life members 
currently enrolled under longer terms of payment. 


SEND YOUR APPLICATION TUDAY! 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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REPORT OF ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The Social Security Amendments of 1958 estab- 
lished an Advisory Council on Child Welfare Serv- 
ices to study the child welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act and submit legislative recom- 
mendations to Congress and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 12-member 
Council has completed its study and issued a re- 
port attempting to ‘‘view in perspective the future 
of the public child welfare program,” particularly 
stressing the relationship between public and volun- 
tary agencies. 

Since the passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935, Federal participation in child welfare services 
“for the protection and care of homeless, depend- 
ent and neglected children, and children in danger 
of becoming delinquent” has been authorized by 
law. The Social Security Act also authorizes use 
of federal funds for the return of runaway children 
who have not attained the age of 18 (originally 
added in 1950 and amended in 1958). The Council 
finds the present definition of child welfare services 
under the law inadequate. 

After considering various definitions, the Ad- 
visory Council on Child Welfare Services recom- 
mends the following definition as most nearly meet- 
ing present and future needs: 


Child welfare services are those social services 
that supplement, or substitute for, parental 
care and supervision for the purpose of: pro- 
tecting and promoting the welfare of children 
and youth; preventing neglect, abuse and ex- 
ploitation; helping overcome problems that 
result in dependency, neglect or delinquency; 
and, when needed, providing adequate care for 
children and youth away from their own 
homes, such care to be given in foster family 
homes, adoptive homes, child-caring institu- 
tions and other facilities. 


This definition avoids labeling or categorizing 
children ... provides greater latitude for inclusion 
of services dealing with any social problem affecting 
the well being of children and eliminates the possi- 
bility of a narrow interpretation of the scopes of 
services. In addition, it gives greater emphasis 
than the present definition to services for older 
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children. . . . The Council believes that the broad 
definition . . . encourages State leadership to use 
all available social services for child welfare ... is 
specific enough to be readily understandable and 
administratively sound. 

The Council also made recommendations on 


1. Extension of federal grants for public child 
welfare services 

2. More specific requirements for approval 
of state child welfare services plans 

3. Grants for demonstration and research 
projects in child welfare 

4. Grants for training of personnel in child 
welfare 

5. The creation of an Advisory Council on 
Child Welfare Services to the Children’s 
Bureau 

6. Provision of means to examine basic causes 
of family disruption 

7. Continuation of use of federal funds in 
urban areas 

8. Change in formula for apportionment of 
federal funds for child welfare services 


Another amendment increased the amount au- 
thorized for the annual appropriation for child 
welfare services. ; 

In the area of the “federal share requirement’”— 
the amendment provides for variable matching of 
federal funds for child welfare services by state 
and local funds, through defining the state per- 
centage and the “federal share” (or the federal 
percentage) of the total sum expended under the 
state plan. This amendment became effective on 
July 1, 1959. 


People - 


e Norris HarING leaves the University of Maryland 
in late Spring to accept a position as director of 
education, Children’s Rehabilitation Unit, Univer- 
sity of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas. 


e Jay L. WarREN, charter member of the Interna- 
tional Hearing Aid Association and the American 
Institute of Physics, and head of Jay L. Warren, 
Inc., passed away in February. He is known to us 
for his Gated Compression Amplification Auditory 
Training Equipment which he developed and 
patented, which work will now be carried on by his 
family and staff. 


e MarTIN Dean, CEC governing board member 
from Ohio and director of special education and 
pupil services of Newark, Ohio, is accepting a posi- 
tion with Ingham County, Michigan, as coordinator 
of special education. His headquarters will be in 
Mason, just outside Lansing. 


e Hans Mayr, former CEC governing board mem- 
ber from California and currently president of the 
California Federation and director of special edu- 
cation of the Arden-Carmichael School District 
will become superintendent of schools of the Pol- 
lock Pines School District in that same state. 
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ANNOUNCING— 


THE FIRST ISSUES OF A 
NEW RESEARCH MONOGRAPH SERIES 


(Published by the Council for Exceptional Children, NEA) 


Family Crisis and 
[LI the Retarded Child 


e by Bernard Farber, William Jenne, Romolo Toigo 
e Monograph Series A, No. 1 


e Available now at single copy rate ($2) or 
at reduced rates by subscription 


Classroom Procedures for the 
ru Trainable Mentally Retarded 


e by Margaret Hudson 
e Monograph Series A, No. 2 
e Publication Date, Aug. 15 (approx.) 


e Available at single copy rate ($2) 
or at reduced rates by subscription 


MORE ABOUT SUBSCRIPTIONS— 


e Offered at 10% to 20% discount over single copy rate 
e Five issues for $9 ... Ten issues for $16 


e Research studies from various areas of exceptionality with the first two in the 
area of mental retardation 


e Three or four to be published annually as studies become available 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


——_—_——_—>— oo TT 


THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA, 1201 SIXTEENTH ST., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Please place my order fer 
——— single copy(s) of No. |, Family Crisis and the Retarded Child, $2 


——— single copy(s) of No. 2, Classroom Procedures for the Trainable Mentally Retarded, $2 
(Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%) 


——_ subscription (Series A—Monograph Nos. 1-5) $9 
——_——._ subscription (Series A & B—Monograph Nos. I-10) $16 


$—$___________ payment enclosed 





Name 


State or 


Street Ahlen Cf Y cn LONE Province 
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FILMS and FILMSTRIPS 


The materials mentioned here were furnished by various producers and were previewed at the Audio-Visual Center of Detroit's 
Wayne State University, by Gwen Retherford and Linnea Anderson. Dr. Retherford is an assistant professor, and Miss Anderson is a 
graduate associate in the Wayne State University Department of Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Eyes Bright. Avis Films, P.O. Box 643, Bur- 
bank, California. Color; sound. Purchase 


price $100. 1950. 


This is a delightful film which presents eye hy- 
giene in a pleasing and interesting way which 
should appeal to elementary school children. The 
children in this film learn about the care and pro- 
tection of their eyes from the school nurse and 
classroom teacher. The “film children” draw their 
own illustrations for a “movie” which reviews all 
the important concepts previously presented. Fac- 
tors stressed include proper rest for eye muscles; 
foods that benefit eyes; cleanliness practices in re- 
lation to the eye; proper removal of foreign bodies 
from the eye; need for eye examinations: need for 
proper lighting: need for eye safety; etc. 


Suggested type of audience: Elementary children 


in grades one through five. 


FILMSTRIPS 


This series was sponsored by the Dictaphone 
Company and illustrates the program of Ability 
Inc., a company organized in August 1952, by four 


handicapped men. 


Accent on Abilities. For information write to 
the International Rehabilitation Film Library, 
International Society for the Welfare of Crip- 
ples, 701 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Color and B.&W. for sale—$7.50 for the set 
of four. 1958. 


Accent on Abilities. Color #4. Gives a more 
general and overall view of the activities and scope 
of the company. Jobs performed at the company 
include small part assembly, winding transformer 
coils, soldering and riveting of intricate parts, as- 
sembling, etc. Chief interest in the job applicant 
lies in the motivation and attitude of the handi- 
capped individual. Employees receive minimum 


national hourly wages. Increases are based on 
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merit. Among the kinds of handicapped individuals 
employed are paraplegics, amputees, cerebral pal- 
sied, blind, advanced vascular disease patients, 
arthritic, epileptic, and congenitally deformed. 


Accent on Methods. B.W. $2. This filmstrip, 
as the title implies, illustrates the various adjust- 
ments which are necessary to aid the handicapped 
individual. Example: Raising or lowering the bench 
to adjust to wheelchair height, or designing and 


constructing new equipment. 


Accent on People. B. W. $2. Applicants for 
jobs at Ability Inc. contact the personnel depart- 
ment which attempts to determine whether “the 
applicant has the motivation and job attitudes which 
will enable him to succeed; there are special prob- 
lems such as housing or transportation to be faced; 
and if the applicant appears physically able to work 
and to travel back and forth.” This filmstrip also 
describes the many company benefits available to 
employees and the evaluation program which deter- 


mines job promotion and salary increases. 


Accent on Health. B.W. $2. Although physical 
examination are not given prior to employment 
they are given later and used to determine job 
assignments. Because employees are severely dis- 
Ability 


Inc. includes provisions for follow-up of physical 


abled special accent is placed on health. 


examinations; for employees to borrow portable 
respiratory aids in case of need; as well as dental 
care, vaccinations, and other health services bene- 


ficial to general health. 


Suggested type of audience. This series would be 
especially good for any lay group or college class 
interested in the rehabilitation of the severely dis- 
abled. The last three strips would be of more 
interest to vocational rehabilitation counselors and 
to groups interested in setting up sheltered work- 


shops. 


I See the Wind. Order from Medical Film 
Guild, Lt., 506 West 57th Street, New York 
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19, N. Y. B.&W. sound, 20 min. Rental $25. 
Shipping charges added. 


Narrated by Burgess Meredith, the film traces 
the life of a pair of parents from their first realiza- 
tion that their child is blind through the time that 
the child is enrolled in a nursery school for blind 
children. Emphasis is given to the need for parents 
to have professional help in relation to the care of 
a blind child from an early age. Considerable por- 
tion of the film deals with the spontaneous and un- 
rehearsed activities of a group of blind children at 
the New York Lighthouse Nursery School. Activi- 
ties protrayed include feeding and serving oneself, 
finger painting, clay modeling, and physical activity 
and play. 


Suggested type of audience: Parent groups of 
blind children, college classes studying the educa- 
tion of exceptional children in general, or classes of 
prospective teachers of the blind, or persons inter- 


ested in nursery school or kindergarten education. 


Hear Now. Avis Films, P. O. Box 643, Bur- 
bank, California. Color, sound, 10 min. Sale, 
$100. 1954. 


“Ears,” a circus clown and also the circus doctor, 
illustrates many important facts about the structure 
of the ear, the importance of the ear, the importance 
of hearing, the simple mechanisms of sound and 
hearing. He also points health and safety practices 
for care of the ears. The explanations and illus- 
trations are simple, but presented in an extremely 
interest fashion. “Ears” illustrates his explanations 
to his niece and nephew, Ann and Mickey. by 
sketches and demonstrations. 


Suggested type of audience: Elementary age 


children in grades one to five. Possibly parent 
groups would find the film suggestive of knowledge 


that could be shared with their children. 


Child Care Problems of Physically Handi- 
capped Mothers. Audio Visual Center, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. Color, sound. 
30 min., 16 mm., rental—$1l.; purchase 
price—$145. (subject to change). 1957. 
Cleared for general use and closed circuit 
television. 
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This film characterizes the added difficulties faced 
by the physically handicapped mother as compared 
with the non-handicapped mother. Action was 
filmed in the homes of handicapped mothers. Shown 
are the techniques used by these women to compen- 
sate for their handicaps. One of the most appeal- 
ing aspects of the film is the cooperat‘ve and help- 
ful attitudes of older siblings in assisting their 
mothers in the care of younger sisters or brothers. 
These older children give evidence of self-satisfac- 
tion in being able to help with no evidence of sibling 
rivalry. 

The film was produced by the School of Eco- 
nomics, University of Connecticut, with the co- 
operation of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Suggested type of audience: Physically handi- 
capped girls of high school age, homemaking 
classes, physically handicapped women and their 
husbands, parent groups of physically handicapped 
children, teachers of orthopedic classes, homebound, 
or hospital schools, vocational rehabilitation coun- 


selors, or interested lay groups. 





THE BROWN SCHOOLS 


for 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 





“S¥ECENTLY WE PREPARED a compre- 
hensive view book outlining our 
facilities for the residential treat- 
ment, training and education of 
emotionally disturbed and exceptional chil- 
dren of all ages. 

Since 1940 we have noticed a growing in- 
terest in our schools on the part of others 
who work with exceptional children. 


We suggest that you write for a copy of our 
view book and see how je, at Brown 
Schools, can help a child in whom you have 


a special] interest. 


Please write: 


MRS. NOVA LEE DEARING, Registrar 
P. O. Box 4008A Austin, Texas 





A SURVEY OF 
PROVISIONS FOR 


[* THE United States, the control of public educa- 
tion rests at the state level. This means that the 
states have direct authority over the educational 
programs offered in their particular state and con- 
trol the purse strings in advancing any desirable 
national program. 

The survey reported here was undertaken to find 
out the extent to which the states are aiding pro- 
grams for gifted children. 

What are the individual states doing to provide 
for the gifted? What laws and financial support 
are emanating from state legislative bodies? What 
are state departments of education doing in the way 
of curriculum specifications and teacher certification 
requirements? What leadership functions and serv- 
ices are being rendered to provide for the gifted? 
An attempt to obtain answers to these questions 


resulted in responses from 40 states. 


Existirg Legislation 


Five states reported recent legislation permitting 
programs and financial provisions for gifted chil- 
dren. In 1953 Oregon passed a bill for a pilot pro- 
gram of two classes for the gifted per school with 
financial reimbursement of $5000 per class. This 
bill was brought about by a prior survey (1951-53) 
of intellectual abilities in the public schools of 
Oregon. In 1957, a bill for an experimental pro- 
gram was passed that called for five classes of the 
educationally advanced per school. Giftedness was 
identified by an IQ of 135 or higher and financial 


@ MORTON ALPREN is associate professor of education in 
the division of secondary education, Teachers College, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

@ CHARLOTTE HOHENSTEIN is head of health and physi- 
cal education for girls, Rancocas Valley Regional High 
School, Rancocas Valley, New Jersey. . 
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THE GIFTED 
AT THE STATE LEVEL 


MORTON ALPREN 
CHARLOTTE HOHENSTEIN 


aid of $25,000 per year was appropriated by the 
Oregon State Legislature. Again, in 1959, new pro- 
visions were made with a bill for curriculum and 
institution supplementation for the gifted and able, 
with $250,000 per year available in appropriations. 
The identification base was set at approximately 
120 IQ. 

Rhode Island passed a bill on May 21, 1959, to 
permit the state to reimburse each city and town 
in an amount not to exceed one-half of the sum of 
the instructional salaries, textbooks. and supplies 
expended for each <.pproved program. The General 
Assembly created with this bill a Rhode Island 
Area Advisory Committee comprised of superin- 
tendents of the state. 


This committee was to make recommendations, 
to the Commissioner of Education, deating with 
programs within a school, geographic! srea_ pro- 
grams, and outside school progra ifted and 
talented children. Participation ©: a city 
was to have the affirmative vote oi the respective 


or town 


school committees. 


The Commissioner of Education was required to 
make regulations that would be approved by the 
State Board of Education to include the following: 
(a) criteria for determining who was to be in- 
cluded in the category of the gifted or talented 
child; (b) minimum criteria for the establishment 
of special facilities; and (c) methods of reimburse- 
ment. The elegibility of programs for reimburse- 
ment purposes was to be determined by the Com- 
missioner of Education upon recommendation of the 
Area Advisory Committee. 


The General Assembly appropriated for the year 
ending June 30, 1959 the sum of $60,000. The Area 
Advisory Committee was requested to make an an- 
nual report of its activities to the Governor, State 
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Board of Education, and Commissioner 
Education. 

In January of 1958, New York State passed a bill 
providing funds of $200,000 for the 1958-59 school 
year to encourage experimental programs in the 
schools of the state for gifted children. This bill 
was renewed in January of 1959 for the school 
year 1959-60. 

More recent legislation was passed in Illinois 
and Ohio. In June, 1959, Illinois approved pilot 
studies by those school boards that wished to par- 
ticipate. Only eligible children were to be included. 
The sum of $150,000 was allocated to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for reimbursement to 
local districts. Results of the program were to be 
reported to the Governor at a later date. He was 
to submit the findings to the General Assembly at 
its next regular session. 

The latest bill was enacted on July 17, 1959, by 
Ohio granting the State Department $250,000 for 
two years to encourage the development of pro- 
grams for the academically gifted. The State De- 
partment was to analyze and publish data; to pro- 
mote research; to counse! with boards of education; 
and to encourage the training of teachers in the 
instruction of the gifted. This bill was not estab- 
lished on a permanent basis. 


Permissive Legislation 


Approximately 16 percent of the states have legis- 
lative action providing finances for programs for 
the gifted. Permissive type legislation could boost 
this percentage to 18 percent or higher, dependent 
in some cases on the states’ definition of “excep- 
tional children.” ~ me of the permissive legislation 
says that the state :1ay educate gifted children but 
does not provide financial aid. 

Delaware reported passing a bill during the legis- 
lative session of 1956-58 including the gifted under 
“exceptional children.” State and local boards were 
able to provide and maintain special classes and 
facilities whenever possible to meet needs of all 
handicapped, gifted, and talented children recom- 
mended for special education. Anyone between the 
ages of four and 21 who, because of apparent physi- 
cal and/or mental condition would not be properly 
educated and trained were to be reported to the 
State Board. The Board would have such a child 
examined to determine whether the child would 
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The Symbol of Quality 


materials designed 
for better teaching 


in 
ARITHMETIC 
READING READINESS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
MUSIC AND ART 


Write for catalog of all Judy visual 
manipulative teaching aids 


oer. he Judy Company 


EC 310 North 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





benefit from a special education program. How- 
ever, in using the units of pupils in determining 
appropriations, the gifted were not listed. 

West Virginia has passed similar permissive 
legislation. 

North Dakota replied that the gifted may be 
included in their law as it now stands; programs 
may be enacted when funds and personnel permit. 

Several states have been working toward legisla- 
tion for gifted children with appropriations for pro- 
gram studies. Some bills have failed to be enacted. 
New Mexico, Iowa, and Connecticut have had their 
last legislative proposals voted down. California, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and North Carolina are cur- 
rently participating in studies of gifted programs. 


Curriculum Specification 

and Teacher Certification 
Actually, there were no reports of curriculum re- 
quirements made by state departments. However, 
Oregon and Rhode Island have made stipulations 
that only “approved programs” will receive reim- 
bursement. Pennsylvania is the only state that re- 
ported teacher certification requirements for teach- 
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ing gifted children. lowa has issued a special en- 
dorsement for teaching the gifted which requires 
about 14 hours work above the B.A. Degree. Rhode 
Island does not specify special certification, but does 
say that classes of approved programs shall be 
taught by instructors who understand the needs 
of gifted or talented children and who are well 
qualified on the basis of their own education and 


nthusiasm to teach the advanced work of the class. 


Other Leadership Function and Services 

The majority of the states reporting claimed 
some consultant and leadership aid being provided 
by their state departments. Seven states are cur- 
rently involved in studies or committee work on 
problems of the gifted. Oregon and Kentucky have 
conducted special conferences this year to further 
examine the problems of our talented or gifted 
children. 

From the reports, it can be said that 40 percent 
of the states are currently involved in aiding the 
gifted. whether it be through the legislature, finan- 
consultations, in-service confer- 


cial aid. studies, 


ences, or leadership from state departments. 


Summary and Interpretations 

1. Five states reported legislative action 
that provides financial aid for the gifted. Of 
these, one dates back to 1953; four are oper- 
ating under 1959 bills. 

2. Some of the permissive legislation says 
that the state may educate gifted but provi 
sions for finance are not made. 

3. At 


money in some mann 


10 states reported spending 
to aid the gifted 


least 


mostly consultant and leadership aid to the 
local district. 

1. Curriculum specifications were not re- 
ported, but some state,departments are setting 
up “guides” for programs for the gifted. 
5. Only 


tion requirements for teaching gifted children. 


Pennsylvania reported certific 
It is possible that as more states accept the 
gifted as part of special education, we may 
have special certification similar in practice 
to that for teachers of other types of excep- 
tional children. 

6. The fact that several states are under- 
studies of programs for the 


going recent 


gifted, and legislation has been brought lately 
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to some of the general assemblies, could indi- 


cate a movement toward more state concern 


and control. 


In spite of these favorable signs, it appears that 
recorded public concern is not being rapidly trans- 
lated into action via legislative bodies. In order to 
promote successfully a program for the gifted, it 
must not be condoned merely by giving legal author- 
ity. Verbal encouragement helps. However, finan- 
cial encouragement is more indicative of state com- 
mitments to make provisions for gifted children. 

” 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND MENTALLY RETARDED: 


Openings at elementary, junior high school, 
and senior high school levels. 


Salaries range from $4895 to $9135. 
California certification required. 


Address inquiries to: 

Dr. F. Melvyn Lawson, Deputy Superintendent 
Sacramento City Unified School District 

1619 N Street 


Sacramento, California. 









to help all children 
—especially yours 


More than a catalog — a hand- 
book of materials to help meet 
special needs. Write for your free 
copy. 


R. H. Stone Products 


Dept. E-560, Box 414 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
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TESTING and TRAINING 
THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 


TTB (TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 
This binaural transistor trainer is especially suitable for integrated class- 
room auditory training. Teacher speaks in normal tone. Unit has 2 ampli- 


fiers, 2 microphones, 2 volume controls, 2 earphones on double headband, 
with choice of earcushion, ‘‘OA’’ (round) or ‘‘D’’ (contour) type. 
OTOMETER 


For rapid, accurate air conduction screening and threshold testing, this 
portable battery-operated audiometer is ideal for fast testing in the 
schoolroom. Meets all specifications of American Standards Assn. for 
screening audiometers. 


OTO-CHEK 
The Ambeo Oto-Chek is a simple and easily used instrument that deter- 
mines possible hearing loss among your students. Test each child in a 


quiet classroom in only seconds. 


JUNIOR AUDITORY TRAINER 


Designed for small class speech instruction, the Ambeo Junior Auditory 
Trainer is a compact, precision amplifier. With 3-speed phonograph, 
table microphone and binaural head sets, speech training is simplified. 
Now the hard of hearing can enjoy radio, TV, movies, etc. 





Send for illustrated literature and 


auditory training equipment. 


ambco, inc. 





on complete line of audiometers and speech and 


1222 West Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


“ie idesine of knowledge, iz the Ried of ies 


increases evet wilt the acquisition of il. 


Laurence Sterne, Tristram Shandy 


Some individuals may criticize Sterne’s synonymous use of knowledge and 
money, yet much evidence is available for assurance that the two are insep- 
arable. If one were to consider the cause-effect relationship of knowledge and 
riches, the two might be viewed as being interchangeable. Because of soaring 
costs in higher education, money becomes a vital prerequisite for acquiring 
knowledge. A fnirly just rationale which reverses the cause-effect relationship 
argues that money which buys knowledge is a sound investment paying rich 
dividends. And so the viscous circle spins profitably for some; for others, the 
eycle is broken and achievement is stymied. The latter has been the experi- 
ence of the exceptional child. The efforts of Stanwix House have been 
concentrated on completing an educational circle which will contribute to 
the exceptional child’s acquisition of knowledge. Appropriate materials are 
in constant development to stimulate the educational desires of the partially 
seeing child, the mentally retarded pupil, and the student requiring language 
development and speech correction. We welcome your inquiries. 


STANWIX HOUSE, Inc. « 3020 Chartiers Avenue « Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W.-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable unit so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their 





WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY’ MODEL W-! 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
ore a standard type, easily replaced when 


exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


full undistorted output. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 








ANNOUNCING 

4) THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN ‘FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly aequaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


ica 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. « CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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READING RETARDATION AND 





GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 
PERFORMANCE 


| T HAS long been recognized that many group in- 
telligence tests, being verbal in nature, may 
yield scores that underestimate the mental abilities 
(1929, p. 78), for 


example, hypothesized that “tests which require 


of retarded readers. Gates 


reading .. . are not satisfactory with children who 
have reading defects.” Considerable research 


(Barbe, 1955; Blair and Kamman, 1942: Haw- 
thorne, 1935; and Rummel, 1947), however. has 
failed to show any bias of intelligence test scores 


related to the reading proficiency of the examinee. 


Problem 


The reading level of a group intelligence test is 
low so that almost all examinees will be able to read 
the directions and questions. But this does not 
necessarily eliminate reading skill as a component 
of the test scores. If a pupil has the reading skill 
of an average sixth grader this does not mean that 
he can read all fifth grade material and no seventh 
grade material. A pupil doesn’t have perfect com- 
prehension of any body of reading matter regard- 
less of the level at which it is aimed. It is not proper 
to speak of the readability of a test and thus to 
imply that all students reading above this level 
would have perfect comprehension. 

All pupils have a partial lack of comprehension. 
To what degree does the partial lack of compre- 
hension of test directions and items influence group 
test IQs? Of course, the degree of influence will 


@ ROBERT E. STAKE is an assistant professor at Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

@ WILLIAM A. MERENS was completing his M.Ed. at the 
University of Nebraska at the time this article was written. 
He is now teaching in the Minneapolis public schools and 
working on his doctorate at the University of Minnesota. 
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ROBERT E. STAKE 
WILLIAM A. MEHRENS 


vary with the degree of comprehension. Presum- 
ably all pupils’ group test scores will be affected 
somewhat. Two questions are thus raised: At what 
level of reading comprehension does the lack of 
comprehension cease to be a significant influence on 
the intelligence test performance? Are retarded 
readers, pupils who read less effectively than might 
be expected, as a group, handicapped in taking an 
intelligence test requiring reading? The first of 
these two questions was not pursued because the 
local schools did not have a large enough group 
readers. 


of poor The second question was con- 


sidered. 


In this study the investigators attempted to deter- 
mine whether or not retarded readers score higher 
on an individual intelligence test than would be 
predicted from the results of a group intelligence 
test requiring reading. To evaluate the difference 
between these predicted and observed scores, 
normal readers and accelerated readers were also 
tested, and the regression effect between test per- 
formances was taken into account. Reading ability 
was measured with the California Aptitude Test 
(CAT). The California Test of Mental Maturity 
(CTMM), a group intelligence test requiring read- 
ing, and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren (WISC), an individual intelligence test. were 
used. A retarded reader was defined as one whose 
score on the reading section of the CAT was at 
least 1.0 grade placements lower than his score on 


the CTMM. 


necessarily a poor reader. 


As defined, a retarded reader was not 
An accelerated reader 
was defined as one whose score on the reading 
scale of the CAT was at least 1.0 grade placements 
higher than his score on the CTMM. The basic 
hypothesis was: When WISC MAs are predicted 
from CTMM MAs by linear regression, the mean 
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difference between predicted and observed scores 
is the same for retarded, accelerated, and normal 
readers. 

Procedure 


Records of about half the public school sixth 
grade pupils of Lincoln, Nebraska, were examined 
to identify a sufficient number of pairs of acceler- 
ated and retarded readers. The general relationship 
between reading and intelligence test scores for 
this group is shown in Figure 1. To stay within 
the limits of the reading test range, only students 
reading between the 4.3 and 9.2 grade levels (116- 
175 months) were considered. 

The investigators selected 11 normal readers 
(whose intellectual age equalled their reading age), 
31 accelerated readers and 31 retarded readers. The 
accelerated and retarded groups were matched 
pupil for pupil on the basis of degree of acceler- 
ation or retardation. They also were matched as 
to general test proficiency, the combination of 
mental ability and reading ability. In other words, 
two matched pupils were selected by finding points 
on the scatter plot (Figure 1) equally distant from 
and perpendicular to a point on the regression line. 
For a second analysis, 14 pairs of the same pupils 
were selected who were matched for degree of re- 
tardation or acceleration and for mental age. 

It is evident in Figure 1 that most of the re- 
tarded readers were fairly good readers. Eighteen 
of the 31 read above the sixth grade level (136 
months) as defined by the CAT. 

The WISC was administered to the 73 pupils by 
qualified psychometrists in a room of the school in 
which the pupil was enrolled. 

To test the major hypothesis a WISC MA was 
predicted for each pupil from his CTMM MA. The 
predicted MAs were compared to actually measured 
WISC MAs. Differences between the two WISC 
MAs were calculated to be independent of regres- 
sion effect. A negative difference indicated that the 
group test underestimated the WISC score. A posi- 
tive difference indicated that the group test over- 
estimated the WISC score. Comparisons between 
predicted and measured verbal and nonverbal sub- 
test scores were also made because the verbal items 
of the CTMM appear to require a “third grade 
reading ability” but the nonverbal items appear to 
require none at all. In studying the non-verbal 
subtest scores the primary question is “Are retarded 
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GROUP TEST MENTAL AGE (MONTHS) 








124 136 148 160 172 
READING AGE (MONTHS) 


Figure 1. Simulated plot of 1187 sixth grade 
pupils showing relative standing of those retarded 
and accelerated readers selected for study. Stars 
represent pupils matched for MA. Arrows indicate 
regression tendency of the two groups when mental 
ability is retested. If retarded readers were handi- 
capped on first test but not on second their scores 
would tend to increase, i.e., to oppose the regression 


effect. 


readers handicapped on a nonverbal group intelli- 
gence test for which the directions have been read 
to them?” When the printed directions are read 
aloud by the psychometrist in a group situation, the 
non-reading examinee still may be handicapped be- 
cause he cannot study the directions or re-read 
them later. 
Results 


The mean differences and t values for differences 
between these mean differences are shown in Table 
1. For each of the subtests and, therefore, for the 
total test, the retarded group’s measured WISC MA 
were essentially the same as those predicted for 
them. Comparison with the normal group was in- 
fluenced by the fact that the group intelligence test 
underestimated the verbal ability of the normal 
readers. The retarded group and accelerated group 
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Table 1. MEASURED AND PREDICTED MAs For RETARDED, NORMAL AND ACCELERATED READERS 


Mean ‘MA E 








Meas. Pred. Meas, 
CTMM WISC WISC 
Verbal part 
Retarded 153.66 154.20 154.90 
Normal 153.57 154.15 147.52 
Accelerated 158.00 157.00 155.85 
Nonverbal part 
Retarded 175.08 163.24 163.06 
Normal 153.69 152.55 154.89 
Accelerated 128.19 139.90 148.15 
Total test 
Retarded 164.80 160.88 160.07 
Normal 153.88 154.38 152.12 
Accelerated 143.57 146.20 151.28 
Note:—All mental ages in months 





were found to be significantly different, but not in 
a way that indicated a reading handicap for the 
The difference between the re- 
resulted 


retarded readers. 


and accelerated readers 


tarded readers 
from predicted nonverbal scores for the accelerated 
group that were much too low. Because of this 
underestimation, and not because the abilities of 
the retarded readers were underestimated by the 
group intelligence test, the null hypothesis was re- 
jected. The retarded readers apparently were not 
handicapped by the reading requirements of the 
group test. 

The figures in Table 1 are for the groups matched 
by degree of retardation or acceleration and for 
general test proficiency. The analysis of the 14 
pairs of pupils matched for degree of retardation 
or acceleration and for mental age yielded essen- 
tially the same results. The ¢ for the total test differ- 
ence between the retarded and accelerated readers 


was 2.35 with a = .04. 
Discussion 


The significant difference between the retarded 
and accelerated readers in this study is clearly at- 
tributable to performances on the nonverbal tests. 
The investigators have no explanation for the fact 
that the accelerated readers did relatively much 
better on the nonverbal part of the WISC than 
on the nonverbal part of the CTMM. Although 
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between 


t value for differences 


Mean mean differences 
difference Retarded and — Normal and — 

—0.70 

+6.63 (io a — 38 

115 t= 66a— 5l t= 9lae= 238 

+0.18 

—2.34 t= 42 2 — 67 

—8.25 201 2 — 6 ¢=— 15K ae = 15 

+0.81 

+2.26 i= 32 e@ — 14 

—5.08 f=222a— ¢= 8a = 35 


these two subtests. are not quite as highly corre- 
lated as the verbal parts are. the correlation for 
an unselected group of sixth grade pupils is 


likely to be in the vicinity of .5. Such a coefficient 
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DUCATION 


—Gifted 

—-Mental Retardation 
—Cerebral Palsy 

— Speech Correction 
—Remedial Reading 
—Psychology 
—Adaptive Phys. Ed. 
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Intersession—June 15-July 1 
6 Week Session—July 5-Aug. 13 





Write: JAMES D. BEABER, Coordinator 
Special Education, 107 Peabody Hall, Uni- 
* versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
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suggests that the CTMM nonverbal scores will be 
more indicative of WISC nonverbal scores than they 
were for the 31 accelerated readers of this study. 

Since the differences betwe2n measured and pre- 
dicted WISC scores were not greater for retarded 
readers than for accelerated or normal readers, the 
retarded readers apparently were not handicapped 
by the reading requirements of the CTMM. It 
appears that, using performances on the WISC as 
the criterion, the CTMM 


gence of the retarded reader as well as it measures 


measures the _intelli- 
the intelligence of the norinal reader. This con- 
clusion is similar to that of Blair and Kamman 
(1942, p. 282) who said, “There seems to be no 
evidence that the poor readers were specially penal- 
ized when taking an intelligence test involving 
reading.” Blair and Kamman, however, were refer- 
ring to poor readers among college freshmen 
whereas Stake and 
readers among sixth grade pupils. These retarded 


Mehrens examined retarded 
readers were not necessarily poor readers. They 
were retarded in that they did not read at a level 
commensurate with their mental ability. 


Wheeler (1949, p. 225) has said that “any indi- 





vidual who has a reading retardation, i.e., fails to 
develop a reading proficiency level commensurate 
with his mental level, is handicapped when given 
an aptitude test requiring reading beyond his read- 
ing achievement level.” This statement is true, of 
course. An accelerated reader would also be handi- 
capped when given an aptitude test requiring read- 
ing beyond his reading-achievement level. A major 
assumption of group intelligence tests is that the 
individuals taking the test are capable of reading 
at the level required on the test. But the pupils 
should not be dichotomized as those who read above 
the test level and those who do not. Pupils vary 
with regard to reading ability in a continuous 
fashion. Pupils of less and less ability suffer more 
and more deleterious effects. The effects on group 
intelligence test performances for those pupils who 
read in the general vicinity of the test reading 
level have not yet been investigated. Although it 
was shown here that retardation, as defined, did 
not have a significantly deleterious effect on these 
group intelligence test performances, deleterious 
effects are bound to occur at some levels of reading 
ability. To establish the range and degree of these 





FOR EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN... 





A unique program of Courses, 
Workshops, Conferences and 
Demonstration School in 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 1960—July 5 to August 12 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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effects the performances of extremely poor readers 
should be studied. 


Summary 


This study was designed to determine whether or 
not retarded readers are handicapped on group 
intelligence tests due to their reading inability. 
Since individual intelligence tests are relatively 
independent of reading ability but scores predicted 
from group intelligence tests are likely to be some- 
what dependent on reading ability, the following 
hypothesis was tested: When WISC MAs are pre- 
dicted from CTMM MaAs by linear regression the 
differences between the predicted and observed 
scores are the same for retarded, accelerated, and 
normal readers. 

Using CTMM mental ages and CAT grade place- 
ments for 1187 sixth grade pupils, 31 retarded 
readers, 31 accelerated readers, and 11 normal 
readers were chosen. All of these pupils read above 
the fourth grade level. Retarded and accelerated 
pupils were matched in three ways. The WISC 
was administered to the 73 pupils. For each indi- 
vidual a WISC MA was predicted from his CTMM 
MA. From this predicted WISC MA the actually 
measured WISC MA was subtracted. The mean 
differences for the retarded readers were compared 
to those of the accelerated and normal readers. The 
hypothesis was rejected because the predictions for 
the accelerated group, not the retarded group, were 
inaccurate. The observed MAs for the retarded 
readers were essentially the same as those predicted 
by the group test. Thus it was demonstrated that 
the retarded readers in the study were not handi- 
capped in taking a group intelligence test requiring 
reading. 
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BOOKS 


> NEW BOOKS YOU CAN 
RECOMMEND TO PARENTS 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 

By Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. Ewing, 
both of the University of Manchester, England. 
Describes the specific knowledge and skill that 
parents, teachers, audiologists, and medical off- 
cers must acquire if deaf children are to benefit 
from the effective use of hearing aids, lip-reading, 
and the new methods of education now possible 
for them. Publication date August 1960 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM, MOTHER? 


By Clair Isbister, Royal North Shore Hospital, 
Sydney, Australia. Provides practical and com- 
mon-sense answers to every mother’s innumerable 
questions about herself and her offspring. The 
health of the housewife, feeding the family, the 
ever-present emergencies, and some special prob- 
lems with special children are handled with the 
expertness of one who has knowledge backed by 
intimate and extensive experience. Publication 
date July 1960 
BABY TALK 

By Morris Val Jones, School for Cerebral 
Palsied Children, San Francisco. When is baby 
talk serious? What are the causes? What can be 
done about it? An expert answers these basic 
questions. Parents are given “common sense” 
advice about their role in helping their children 
overcome this speech problem and develop normal 
articulation. Publication date June 1960, 104 pp., 
9 il., $4.50 } 


SPEECH THERAPY IN CEREBRAL PALSY 


By Merlin J. Mecham, Brigham Young Univ.; 
and Martin J. Berko and Frances G. Berko, 
both of the Institute of Logopedics, Wichita, 
Kansas. Covers the entire field of communication 
development in the brain injured child, includ- 
ing the cerebral palsied, the aphasic, the feeble- 
minded, and the centrally deaf. Special problems 
encountered in the classroom situation and meth- 
ods of handling them are considered on both 
theoretical and practical levels. Publication date 
September 1960 


THE CLOWN FAMILY SPEECH BOOK 
(We Want Toto) 

By Morris P. Pollock and Miriam Pollock, 
Pollock School, Inc., Brookline, Mass. The ap- 
proach is ENTIRELY ORIGINAL. Fun and 
humor pervade the book and exercises—the child 
relaxes as he enjoys pleasurable experiences. 
DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS are given to teach- 
er or parent, explaining the purpose and method 
of each chapter. Publication date April 1960, 
168 pp., 184 il., $6.50 Workbook available sepa- 
rately, 40 pp., 167 il., $1.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield @ IlIlinois 
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EXTENSIVE OFFERINGS; Workshop in Speech, Rehabilitation Counseling, Migrant Children, Field Experiences with all types of 


PERSONALITY FACTORS IN THE STUDY 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(Continued from page 476) 


reward on verbal conditioning in psychopathic and 
neurotic military offenders.” In preparation. 

Reiss, A. J., “Social correlation of psychological types 
of delinquency.” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, p. 710- 
18. 


22. SrepueNnson, W., The study of behavior: Q-technique 


and its methodology. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 

TirFany, T. L., Peterson, D. R., and Quay, H. C., 
“Types and traits in the study of juvenile delinquency.” 
In preparation 

Wirt, R. D. and Brices, P. F., 
vironmental factors in the development of delinquency.” 
Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73, 15. 


“Personality and en- 


RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Brochure on request 


RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
P.O. Box 1106—Santa Barbara, California 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES CO. 
P.O. Box 186—Springfield, New Jersey 


| SEND TODAY FOR 
THE FILMSTRIPS ... 


“OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION” 


For the Mentally Retarded 


A set of nine full color filmstrips with 
Teacher’s Manual to assist the teacher in 
helping the Mentally Retarded Pupil attain 
Vocational Competency. 

TITLES OF NINE FILMSTRIPS: 


. The Job Interview 

- Stocker in a Supermarket 

The Waitress 

. Fixing a Flat Tire 

Ilow to Use Your Checkbook 

The Variety Store 

The School Cafeteria Worker 

. The Nurse’s Aid 

. The Gas Station Attendant 

The complete Series of Nine Color Film- 
strips and Teacher’s Manual costs only $25.00 


CPREnNDAR hwnd 


Send today for ten day free trial. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
146-01 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, N. Y. 











UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 





PROGRAMS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION © JUNE 13- JULY 16; JULY 18 - AUGUST 20 


Exceptional Children. 


e All buildings air-conditioned e 65 miles from Old Mexico e 35 miles from 9,000 foot mountain recreation area e Free tours 


through Southern Arizona @ Low cost week-end tours 


WRITE TO; DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION, THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON 
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College of Education 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


= 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Registration, June 22-25 
Summer Session, June 27-Aug. 6 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 
curricula during academic year. 


The University Library 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Laboratory—Demonstration Classes—Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 
GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 
SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED VISITING TEACHER SERVICE 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write to Department of Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College of Education, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


JOHN J. LEE, Ph.D., Chairman JOHN W. TENNY, Ed.D., General Adviser 
LOUIS J. CANTONI, Ph.D., Adviser in Rehabilitation 
V. GWEN RETHERFORD, Ed.D., Adviser in Visiting Teacher Service 
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EDUCATION 


The New York State Education Department offers challenging oppor- 
tunities to those qualified in the field of exceptional child education. 
Salary Range $8220-$9870 
(Includes five annual increments of $330.) 
Associate in Education Associate in Education 
of Handicapped of the Crippled 
Associate in Education 
of the Vision and Hearing 
Handicapped 
REQUIREMENTS: Possess or be eligible for New York State certificate validated for such 
specialized teaching; master’s degree and specialization in education of handicapped, crippled 
or vision and hearing handicapped; five years of full time experience of which three must be 


in one of these fields or three years of specialized experience and completion of doctoral degree 
requirements with specialization in education of the handicapped. 


Legislation recently enacted amends the New York State Retirement Law with a reduction 
of the employee’s retirement contribution by the first 5% of gross salary. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits available including health insurance and age 55 retirement plan. 

For employment application, write to: 


Personnel Section 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 
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Current Publications 
and materials 


G. Alfred Helwig, Baltimore County Board of Education 
Francis W. Mullin, Gallaudet College 


Marguerite Thorsell, Kansas State Dept. of Public Instruction, Topeka 


Edith Cohoe, Detroit Public Schools 


ADMINISTRATION: PROCEDURES AND 
SCHOOL PRACTICES FOR THE ACADEM.- 
ICALLY TALENTED STUDENT IN SECOND. 
ARY SCHOOL. Washington, D. C. Project 
on the Academically Talented Student and 
National Association of Secondary School 


Principals, NEA. 1960. 223 pages, $1.25 


Much has been written about the education of the 
academically talented student and the busy admin- 
istrator must be at a loss to know if he has over- 
looked outstanding contributions to the literature. 
Administration: Procedures and School Practices 
for the Academically Talented Student in Second- 
ary School is the publication for him. This volume 
summarizes the thinking and planning involved in 
the organization and successful maintenance of pro- 
grams for the academically talented student. 

The book succeeds admirably in its purpose of 
bringing together the thinking and the experiences 
of educators. It does more than that, however. By 
simplicity and directness in presentation and by 
skillful development and organization of the con- 
tent, the authors give perspective to the problem at 
hand. They relate it to the broader problem of 
providing for individual differences among all chil- 
dren and to the issue of education in a democracy. 


Actual teaching techniques are not considered. 


When it comes to specific procedures and prac- 
tices, no one set-up is singled out as the best. Rather 
a plea is made for a variety of approaches, for main- 
tenance of flexibility, and for uniqueness in the 
suitability of the provisions to local school and com- 
munity needs. Fortunately, this is not a manual of 
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directions but a guide to planning and evaluation. 

Administrators evaluating on-going programs for 
the academically talented will appreciate the suc- 
cinct way in which problems and guiding principles 
are implied. The planners of new programs will 
realize the breadth of the issues involved in their 
People newly interested in this area may 
of these 


task. 
want a more detailed discussion 
For them, an excellent bibliography is provided so 


issues. 


they may go to original sources for the information. 
Also, the reader can analyze the brief descriptions 
of practice in selected schools and school systems, 
given in one section of the book, to see how the 
general procedures and practices have been applied 
in particular situations. 

The personnel of the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent Project and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals are to be commended for 
this excellent publication. It would be a great serv- 
ice if they would follow this study with a similar 
one of teaching techniques for the academically 


G. A. H. 





talented student. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR THE DEAF 
CHILD: DESIGN FOR GROWTH. Junior 
High School 47, Manhattan, Board of Educa- 
tion, City of New York. $1.50. 


This publication is the work of a curriculum 
committee, composed of staff members of Junior 
High School 47, Manhattan. The general aim of 
the book is to relate the program in auditory train- 
ing to the education of the deaf. The subtitle “De- 
sign for Growth” indicates the breadth and depth 


with which the authors view their topic. 
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The opening chapter sets forth the rationale and 
general principles inherent in an auditory training 
program for the deaf. Also included are several 
suggestions for other than those teaching hearing 
handicapped children, e.g., techniques in training 
for taking audiometric tests. The need for specific 
training in the use of individual hearing aids in a 
well rounded auditory training program is most 
adequately presented. 

The program for auditory training is divided 
into three essential parts: (a) Gross Sounds (b) 
Musical Sounds and Music and (c) Speech Sounds 
and Speech. In the chapter on “Sources for Audi- 
tory Experiences and Related Activities” these three 
areas are discussed, and appropriate examples of 
each type of activity are given. 

Chapter III, “Procedure for Planning in Audi- 
tory Training.” gives an overview of the many 
facets of a whole lesson in auditory training. The 
importance of including material from each cate- 
gory in each lesson is emphasized. The major por- 
tion of the chapter is devoted to an elaboration 
of a typical lesson, ranging from general and 
specific aims to specific suggestions and materials 
to be utilized. 

This is followed by two short but practical and 
helpful chapters. One relates to “Care and Use of 
Hearing Aids.” geared toward the parent rather 
than teachers: and the other, “Records—Listening 
and Rhythmic Experiences,” contains material re- 
lative to general values of recordings for acoustic- 
ally handicapped children. Also included are some 
teaching techniques in the use of records especially 
as they can be integrated with classroom subject 
areas, 

The final section will probably be the most re- 
ferred to section of the book. Herein are listed 
records that have been found useful in classes for 
the deaf. The records are listed by (a) name of 
record, (b) type, i.e., gross sound, orchestra, sing- 
ing, talking, (c) purpose—enjoyment, physical 
action, speech imitation, sound or rhythm discrimi- 

accompanying materials—book, 
A second listing of these same 


nation and (d) 
chart, picture. 
records is alphabetical, by title, record company, 
and artist. 

A selective up-to-date bibliography completes the 
book. 


This is the first report in a projected series of 
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DEANWOOD SCHOOL OF DARIEN, Inc. 


Announces 


publication of 


“| SEE" 


by 





AURELIA H. SHERRY 


Speech Specialist 
at 


Deanwood 


TESTED FOR SIX YEARS in manuscript form, this Reading 
Readiness Pre-Primer has been developed especially for 
use with retarded children and slow learners. 


Printed in brilliant colors with large letters in color, 
with one subject on a spread of two pages to aid con- 
centration, plastic spiral binding to lay flat when opened, 
“| SEE” is readily acceptable to most children. After 
mastering “I SEE” children are usually ready for standard 
pre-primers which before were not acceptable. 


Already used in many large schools, “I SEE” is meeting 
a long felt need in this field. 


Commended by— 
Evelyn M. Steele, Coordinator of speech 


department, Orange County Commu- 
nity College, State University of New 
York. 


Dr. Kurt C. Rawitt, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Cornelia Goldsmith, Chief, Division Day 
Care, New York City, Dept. of Health. 


Price, $2.25 per copy; 15% discount to teachers; 40% 
discount in lots of 10 or more. 


Examination copies sent on request. Direct all communi- 
cations and orders to 


NEWTON W. SANFORD 


Publisher’s Agent 
1045 Hartford Turnpike 
North Haven, Conn. 
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five. One can only look forward to the future num- 
bers of this series in anticipation that they will 
meet the need that this present volume has met. A 
very worthwhile volume, the listing of the records 
alone will insure its use and demand for some time 


to come.—F.W.M. 


GOLDBERG, HERMAN R., and WINIFRED 
T., co-editors, Truck Farming: Stories of 
Working with a Tractor. New York: Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1960. 64 pages. 

Truck Farming is the fifth in a series of Occu- 
pational Reading Worktexts, developed on three 
levels of difficulty by the Special Education Staff 
of the public schools of Rochester, New York. 

This series offers the special teachers of educable 
mentally retarded youth at the secondary levels a 
wide variety of ready-made materials based on prac- 
tical experiences in the study of truck farming as an 
occupation. Work permits, machinery, leisure time, 
seeding and marketing are but a few of the many 
illustrated topics used for the development of prac- 
tical academic experiences in language arts, arith- 
metic and science. 





A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK 
FOR SPEECH HANDICAPPED 
e 
176 OUTLINED PICTURES 
OF COMMON NOUNS — 50 PAGES 
e 


Sisters of St. Francis Assisi 
St. John's School for the Deaf 
3680 South Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


$1 plus postage 





The Truck Farming series is developed for a 
particular geographic region. It may lose part of 
the value when used in another region if accepted 
literally and presented in the formalized manner in 
which it appears in the combination texts and work- 


books. 


(like dungarees, harrow); (b) laws regarding child 


Regional differences in: (a) vocabulary 


labor; (c) climate; (d) background of experiences 
and interests of the class group will need to be 


given careful consideration by teachers who adapt 


these materials for classroom use. 


| SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Other titles in series include 


Cruickshank 
Cruickshank, Trippe 


Monograph No. 6 to be published 


Order from: 
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JUST RELEASED 
LEARNING PERFORMANCE OF RETARDED AND NORMAL CHILDREN 


(Syracuse University Special Education and Rehabilitation Research Monograph 
Series, No. 5) 
G. ORVILLE JOHNSON and KATHRYN A. BLAKE 
xviii + 216 pp $5.00 1960 


Speech After Laryngectomy, DiCarlo, Amster, Herer 
Perception and Cerebral Palsy, Cruickshank, Bice, Wallen 
Attitudes of Educators Toward Exceptional Children, Haring, Stern, 


Services to Blind Children In New York State 


Teaching Methodology for Hyperactive and Brain Injured Children, 
Cruickshank, Bentzen, Ratzeberg, Tannhauser 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
119 COLLEGE PLACE 
SYRACUSE 10, NEW YORK 












$4.00 
$5.00 







$5.00 







$5.00 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Summer School—June 20 to July 29 


Graduate G Undergraduate Course Offerings in 
the Area of: 

Mentally Handicapped 

Orthopedically Handicapped 

Socially G Emotionally Maladjusted 

Gifted 

General Special Education 


Gifted 


A Leader in Special Education Since 1918 


Demonstration Classes 


Mentally Handicapped 
Orthopedically Handicapped 









= e 


2 OLE 
HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Student Teaching 


Mentally Handicapped 
Orthopedically Handicapped 
Acoustically Handicapped 





Acoustically Handicapped 
Speech Therapy 
Occupational & Physical Therapy 


Write to: ALLEN MYERS, Ph.D., Director, Dept. of Special Education and Occupational Therapy 
EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Ypsilanti, Michigan 





Resourceful teachers will of necessity choose to 
omit several of the topics and add others as they 
assemble a variety of related teacher-made and 
published materials to aid in the development of a 
teaching unit on Truck Farming as a part of a 
larger resource unit on employment opportunities 
in a given community. Safety on farm machinery 
is one topic which should have been given more 
emphasis in these publications. Safety could be 
further developed by adapting brochures secured 
from 4H Clubs and local health and safety or- 
ganizations. 

It seems evident that these materials are not 
meant to be a detailed course of study, but rather 
a source of practical information for classroom 
teachers selecting materials on the basis of needs in 


given classrooms.—M.T. 


FOOTE, FRANKLIN M., M.D., BRYAN, 
DOROTHY, AND GIBBONS, HELEN, Edi- 
tors. Education and Health of the Partially 
Seeing Child, by Winifred Hathaway. Fourth 
edition. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959, 201 p. $5. 


In 1943 Winifred Hathaway made a great contribu- 
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| RHINEBECK 
COUNTRY 
SCHOOL 


One of the outstanding small schools in this 
country in the field of special education for the 
slow learner and the educable retarded child. 
Individualized academic instruction, excellent so- 
cial training in a happy, cheerful environment, 
vocational preparation, warm home atmosphere, 
full psychiatric services. 


Fine modern physical facilities include a swim- 
ming pool, shop, gym, farm, 110 acres of grounds. 
Year round program with summer camp and 
school. Coeducational, ages 6-18. Capacity for 
50 children. Established 1954. 


Please write for brochure 


Leonard E. Zneimer, Dir. 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 
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tion to the welfare of partially seeing children when 
she wrote the first edition of the book reviewer here. 
She revised it twice, first in 1947 and again in 1954. 
The present edition, a fourth one, has been brought 
out by a trio of experts who have followed the gen- 
eral outline of the previous editions. The book in- 
cludes history, organization, and administration of 
special facilities, preparation for carrying out pro- 
cedures, educational procedures, community rela- 
tions, and a forward look. 

The book has extensive coverage concerning 
vision screening and the identification of partially 
seeing children. There is a good explanation of 
the programs in operation for partially seeing chil- 
dren. The discussion on recent developments with 
magnifying devices and subnormal vision aids is 
in keeping with the progress made. 

One can question the statement that approxi- 
mately one in 500 children is partially seeing 
(p. 16). 


children may require some special service for short 


Though admittedly this proportion of 


periods, there is hardly adequate evidence to in- 
dicate that such large proportions of children are 


severely enough handicapped to be enrolled in 





continuing special education programs for the 


partially seeing. A scientific prevalence study is 
needed in this area. 

Earlier editions of the Education and Heaiih 
of the Partially Seeing Child have been used widely 
as college textbooks for prospective teachers in the 


field. 


referred to it for authentic information about 


In addition, administrators and parents have 


partially seeing children. The teacher, whether 
special or regular, who works with partially seeing 
children is eager for information on the peculiar 
needs of these children. Previous editions of 
Hathaway devoted a chapter to the teaching of 
tool subjects whereas this edition has only two 
paragraphs. It is regretable that more of the 
teaching material of the early editions was: not 
revised and retained. 

The book rightly points out that partially seeing 
children spend more and more time in regular 
classrooms, but it fails to give the role of the 
special teacher. For example, the statement is 
made: “Here (in regular classrooms) they learn 
tool subjects with normally seeing children and 


use the special equipment and media provided by 





Rainbow Rhythms —RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and 


eleven other original rhymes. 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
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$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 
imitations. 


THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 
and Skating. Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories 
and rhythm movement patterns. 


FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka. Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the 
Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These recordings may be used in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included in the booklets. 


Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 
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the special teacher for their visual ease and com- 
fort.” (p. 116) At this point the reviewer would 
have liked a detailed description of the function 
of the special teacher, such as preparing material, 
scheduling classes, and explaining eye conditions. 
It would have been well also to indicate that par- 
tially seeing children should be expected to read and 
write more slowly than do other children and will 
need adjusted assignments, some special help, and 
will even require more time to complete regular 
assignments. Though the book recommends that 
recording machines, record players, and_ type- 
writers be supplied, it fails to explain their value 
in enabling partially seeing children to assimilate 
ideas and present them in writing more quickly. 


The present volume seems to be out of harmony 
with most experts in the field of the partially see- 
ing who recommend the wide use of large type 
books for partially seeing children. Apparently 
the editors make the recommendation for some 
children (p. 108). 


are advantages in delaying the teaching of type- 


Also, they imply that there 


writing until the child reaches junior high school. 





NOW! 
Catholic Religion Texts 


for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limita- 
tions—the deaf and retarded—by experts in 
education of the deaf, the four graded texts 
in this series are now available to meet a 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them in regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages to color 
and cut out, teacher's guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 

10% discount on orders for 24 or more copies. 

(Vols. 1, 11, 1H, & Iv) § 


by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 


Dept. of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Typewriting has become a great asset in elementary 
teaching with so many low-visioned children (hbe- 
low 20/200) now being educated as partially see- 
ing rather than blind children. Typewriting is an 
important communication skill and it enhances 
the learning of the language arts by improving 
word recognition, spelling, punctuation, word 
choice, and facility in composition. 

In a future revision it would help greatly to in- 
crease the specific descriptions of the special ad- 
justments that the partially seeing child requires 
and also the attention to the role and functions 
of his special teacher. 

Professional people concerned with the visually 
handicapped have looked forward to this edition 
and should become well acquainted with it—E. C. 
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Developing Potential of 
Exceptional Children 


IVAN K. GARRISON 


OMEWHERE in the report of the findings of the White House 
Conference. there will be found a recommendation to the effect 
that there must be a shift in emphasis, in the United States, from the 
materialistic aspects of our culture to the discovery and development 
of human potential. This recommendation was emphasized with a state- 
ment which said that this could be accomplished only if this emphasis 
became evident through Federal expenditure of public funds. 
The public has every right. and a responsibility, to see that more 
public funds are set aside for Federal support of education, for 





strengthening the U. S. Office of Education. and for research and dissemination of the find- 
ings of this research in the areas of education, the humanities. and the behavioral sciences. 

There is a more subtle implication in this recommendation for special educators. The 
terminology points up a special challenge. Please note that human potential is used and 
not “human abilities.” 

We have been too concerned with capitalizing on children’s present abilities and not 
enough concerned about the early discovery and development of their potential. Potential 
is not an absolute which may be fixed and quantified in our present state of knowledge. 
It is not the mirrored counterpart of ability. It is that which exists as a possibility. And, 
it is Hope that more potential exists than is evident that keeps us all going. 

We are not talking about developing potentials of exceptional children by “pushing” 
ourselves or the children. We are not interested in developing skills or factual knowledge 
at the expense of emotional adjustment. 

We are concerned that we begin to accept some of the good educational research at 
face value and start applying to its implications. We are concerned that we recognize 
the importance of the child’s concept of self and his perception of others and the relation- 
ship of these to the child’s functioning. 

We are concerned that measures of ability (such as IQ, achievement scores, physical 
development scales) have been assigned more predictive value than they were designed 
to provide or than can be supported by research. 

We are concerned that development of our instruments of diagnosis may have fallen 
behind improvements in culture and yet we continue to look for that which does not exist 
today, or if it does exist, it doesn’t look the same as it did a few years ago. 

We are concerned that, while good diagnosis thay open the door for clinically oriented 
education. it frequently shuts the door on experimentation. 

We are concerned that in spite of evidence that indicates that individuals can learn 
new and more efficient ways of meeting and dealing with their environment. experience 
and opinion are more influential in determining teachers’ methods than this research evi- 
dence. 

We are concerned about these matters because a program which is planned for a child 
as though his abilities were his potentials is less than realistic; it is without Hope; it is 
sterile, stifling. and a dead end. 

2 Ivan K. Garrison, director of special services, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
public schools, is completing his term as CEC president. He has 
long been active on all levels of Council activity. Nationally, he 
has served as a regional director and program chairman of our 
Boston international convention—in addition to five-year service 


as editor of this journal. 
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